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CHANGELETS. 


£100 IN 


PRIZES 


THIS WEEK: 


FIRST PRIZE £50. 2% 


All_About Changelets. 

In our new contest, “ Changelets,” you are provided with 
a paragraph from which you must remove six of the words and 
substitute other six in the same places, and thus give the 
ecntence an absolutely different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 


“Wat's in a name? Té6at whieh we call a 
rose by any ot6er name would smell as sweet.” 


By the removal of six words, and the substitution of 
six new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined ; 

“ Seratehed in a spot that Gurts, we eall a 
res: by any offer name than that of sweets.” 


Lelow you will find a coupon containing a paragraph which 
must be treated in this manner. The sentence is : 


“There is a tide in t6e affairs of men 
whieh, taken at t6e flood, leads on bo fortune.” 
Any alteration in a word whatever will 


be regarded as a change. For example: 
Tide changed into Tides becomes a new 


word. i 


Lightly eross out on the form, below f ST | 


There 
affairs 
3IX WORDS—NO MORE, NO FEWER —_ 


—and write in ink carefully and clearly 
above each crossed-out word the word 
vou wish to substitute. 
four name and address in the space pro- 
rided. 


Then fill in Signed ccssscscccresscceeees 


50 CONSOLATION PRIZES. 


Rules which Competitors Must Comply with. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form below, or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must be 
written on a separate entry form. 


2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for sixpence, made 
payable to C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., and crossed “& Co.,” and the 
number of the Postal Order must be written in the space provided 
Where one Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this Postal Order must be. written on each 
entry form. | 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to the 
Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and must be marked “ Caancevets No. 1” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
October 22nd, 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carricd out with the 
greatest possible care and consideration. £50 will be awarded to the 
sender of the paragraph which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration, 
and the remaining £50 will be divided into Consolation Prizes, 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any ‘attempt submitted. No correspondence will be entered into in 
connection with the Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
Editor’s decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this under. 
standing, 


a 
CHANGELET COUPON No. 1. 


Postal Order Nou....s..c000- 


fortune. 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published decision as final and legally binding. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 22, 1968, 


Popular Clergymen Give Their 
Views. 


[The igo of the hunting season has found someone 
t 


making remark that riding to the hounds is not a 
suitable and proper sport for the parson to neal in. 
‘* Pearson's Weekly” has ¢ some of our best- 


clergymen om the point, and the following ore their 
opinions.] 


—— 


The Rev. EDGAR A. MILNE , 

an of the present time who is Master o 

inert maven Fre hunts the Cattistock Foz- 

hounds at Chilfrome, Dorchester, and his other 

recreations include shooting, cricket, and polo. When 

at Cambridge he was Master of the Trinity Beagles, 

and he was Master of the North Bucks Harriers from 
1895-1900). 

My opinion as to whether the cler; should hunt 
must be pretty well known, seeing that I am both 
a clergyman and a Master of Foxhounds. I have never 
been able to see any difference between hunting and 
cricket, golf, lawn tennis, or any other innocent 
amusement. 


The Rev. Father VAUGHAN 
The famous preacher, whose sermons on the “sins of 
( : seobtaty a Neva created such a sensation, He spends his 
time alternately denouncing the follies of upper 
ten at his Fasvionable church in Farm Street and 
working amongst the poorest of the poor in the East 
End, where he has a humble lo ging). 


Or course, every clergyman ought to hunt, riding 
hard and straight to the fence of duty, and going 
for all he’s worth for the devil—while leaving the 
wily fox to be run by your Tally-ho man. There is 
no stronger advocate of real sport than yours truly. 


—_—— 


The Rev. A. J. WALDRON 

Vicar of Brizton. His church, which holds 
ii people, is oh hed to overflowin euery Sunday. 
He is one of the best preachers in England, plays a 
fine game of billiards, and is a us¢ful man with his 

fists, as more than one hooligan knows to his cost). 
Yes, if they can borrow a horse and suffer from 
gout. If they ride straight, and don’t crawl under 
the gate. They must do it smartly, if they live in 
the slums, for the sport there defies slowness, it 

requires a nimble finger and a quick eye. 


The Rev. Father IGNATIUS . 

natius—Joseph Leycester Lyne—is a monk anc 

a oe at Tlenthony ditey, which he founded. His 

mission preaching at one time drew thousands of 

people wherever he went, and rings and other articles 

of jewellery were frequently placed in the offertory by 

hts hearers. Now he lives the life of a recluse at 
Llanthony Abbey, holding eight services a day). 

Tre ministers of Our Lord Jesus Christ should 
indeed “hunt,” not hares to kill (poor little things), 
but souls to save. There are s0 many _lost souls 
nowadays through the “Higher Criticism” that 
Christ’s ministers would make themselves ridiculous 
and their holy office contemptible by “hunting” poor 
helpless little terrified animals. . 

ven shooting, with powder and shot, is hardly 
appropriate to the work of a priest or minister. The 
laity do not like it, and such a use of the clergyman’s 
time is a downright scandal in the eyes and hearts 
of most of their congregation. 


The Rev. W. J. GOMERSALL 
is scheme for providing a club, called the “ Eligibles,” 
ae : Sein I anee eS social’ intercourse the tonely 
young men and women who live in lodgings in London 
created great interest some time ago). 


Tae hunting parson is going, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised to see him become as extinct as the Dodo. 
His place, however, is being taken by the golfing 

arson. Golf is, certainly, a more clerical recreation. 

re is, I suppose, an element of Tally-ho-ishness 
about hunting that precludes a clergyman from in- 
dulging in it, and then, again, if he cycles or plays 
cricket, or even boxes, he can secure an influence over 
the young men of his parish, which hunting could 
never give him. ; 

My father hunted, and wrote on hunting, but, 
though I inherit the sporting instinct, I would ex- 
clude hunting from the list as not becoming to the 
“cloth.” 

After all, the best type of clergyman is he who 


Don't miss HOME NOTES thie week! 


walks, as shepherds do, from fold to 
fold of his flock. 


The Rev. A. N. COOPER 
(The Vicar of Filey, Yorkshire, well known 
as “the walking parson.” He walked 
to Rome in 1887, Buda-Pesth in 1898, 
Barccions in 10Gh, Copenhagen im, 1905, 
arc in 1904, Copenhagen in . 
Stockholm in 1906, Pompeis in 1907, and 
has lectured and written books on “ The 
Tramps of a Walking Parson.” 


Tux first thing for everyone is to do 
his duty. That being done, let a parson hunt, if he 
can afford it, or follow the hounds on foot, if he can- 
not. Let him do something to keep his body in good 
condition, without which his mind is sure to de 
generate. 

The ape soul of Cardinal Newman was upset at 
the sight of the smug pareon driving in his pony 
chaise, but I never knew anyone whose opinion was 
worth having being upset -at the sight & parson 
ee or doing anything elsa that was natural and 
manly. 


oe tome firemen 
KEEN ON THE MAIN CHANCE. 
Hz was gazing with dreamy eyes into the distance. 
“Ah, my darling,” he murmured, “what matters it 
that sorrow and trouble must of necessity be lurking 
in the unknown future? While I am with you I 
think of nought but the present—the beautiful, 


superb 

80 i I, dearest,” she replied, “but you'll take 
me with you when you buy it, won't you? Men have 
such queer tastes in rings.” 


+3. __ : 
He (trembling): “I have one last wish to ask before 


we in for ever.” 
the (sobbingly) “What is it, Geo-George?” 
oy » Wiewill you me-meet me next Thursday, as 


usual 
She: “I will, George!” 


BOMBSHELLS FOR BLUSHING BRIDES. 

Tue infernal machine which was recently sent 
through the post to a Scots bride had its counterpart 
a few years back in Paris, when the newly-wedded wife 
of a wealthy soap manufacturer received amongst her 
morning’s mail a tiny silver box filled with fulminate 
of mercury. 

It exploded on being opened, and, although the 
quantity of the dangerous stuff was estimated by 
experts as being less than one ounce, the lady was so 
seriously injured that she died within a week. 

About the same time, and in the same city, another 
bride of a day, Mme. Leonie de Vinol, was sent by a 
jealous rival a puff-adder hidden in a jewel-case that 
had been designed to hold a diamond necklace. She 
was not bitten by the venomous reptile, which, owing 
to the cold, was in a torpid state. But the shock 
upset her mental balance, and she died soon afterwards 
at the lunatic asylum wherein it became necessary to 
confine her. ‘ 

In neither of thé above cases was the sender of the 
grim gifts brought to justice. There is now, however, 
undergoin pe servitude for life, at all events, one 
member of this peculiarly callous class of criminals. 

This is Mrs. Peter L. Botkin, a widow, and once one 

of the elect of San Franciscan society. She had been 
engaged to Mr. Henry Dunning, a journalist of 
Wilmington, Delaware, but he jil her in order 
to marry an eighteen-year-old girl named Maisie 
Deane. 
The widow was furious, and in order to be revenged 
she poisoned a number of chocolate creams with 
strychnine, inclosed them in a beautiful box, and 
posted them three thousand miles to her rival. 

They duly reached her, and on her wedding fiorn 
But she was too excited to care to eat any. Trista, 
she gave most of them to a younger, unmarried sister, 
who soon afterwards died in agony. 


ee 9 ees 

He: “Artists say that five feet four is the divine 
height for women.” 

His Darling (crossly): “You know I am five feet 
nine.” 

He (quickly): “You are more than divine, my 
dear.” 


ee ag 
SAME VINTAGE. 

TERE are some things in this world for which not 
even the most profound rural philosopher can account 
to his own satisfaction. 

“I never saw an animal move so slowly before in 
all my life!” cried an exasperated traveller in an 
Taeer carrier’a cart, behind which Wie coed of a 
rapidly-risi storm were growin acker ev. 
moment. “Can't the horse go any faster? You had 
an excellent one fifteen years ago, when I used to 
spend the summer here.” 

“That's the cur’ous thing about it,” said the driver, 
gazing first at his steed and then at the uneasy 

assenger in a mildly speculative way. “This hoss 
is the very same identical hoss that I drove that 
summer. I don’t know what on earth’s the matter 
with him! He seems to have lost his animation.” 


Jchn Strange Winter contributes a 


Rey (Never 


| (Missed 


Sunny Social Studies, By Our Own Pessimist, 


V.—SOME MODERN MAIDENS. 

In the sphere-shaking paper I contributed last week 
I dealt with some types of young men whose immediate 
removal from our midst would not, in my opinion, be 
likely to throw the nation into mourning. And now it 
is the turn of some modern maidens to be arraigned. 

The first defendant is the over-athletic girl. Mark 
you, I say the over-athletic girl. For the maid who 
plays games in moderation I have the profoundest 
admiration, representing ae she usually does the very 
spirit of fresh, bright, com onable, ani generally 
attractive, young woaimaliod 

But the over-athletic girl is much the reverse. 

For some unknown reason she apparently thinks 
that because she is a champion hockey player, golfer, or 
what not, she need pay no attention to her appearance, 
attire, or manners. 

As for her conversation, it consists chiefly of loud 
boasting os spit Saige gee mannerless inter. 
ruptions of other s , flat aspertions, and equall 
flat contradictions. , iis 

I find her guilty of qne of the most serious crimes 
a woman can commit, namely, of being unattractive. 

But there is an even graver charge against her. By 
her excessive exertions she often makes herself unfit 
for marriage and maternity, and as she is usually 
devoid of intellectual , She is thus not only an 
unattractive but absolutely useless member of the 
community. 

The sentence is that her athletic implements shall 
be burnt, and she shall for one year take daily lessons 
from a “finishing” governess in manners and deport- 
ment, in the hope that she may eventually learn to 
look and behave like a lady. 

BOGUS BUSINESS GIRLS. 

The next prisoner is the bogus business girl. I 
mean the fraud who professes to earn her own living, 
but is in reality supported by her parents. 

What ie the result? She thus lowers an 1 Leeps down 
women’s and makes the struggle doubly hard 
for those girls who are entirely dependent on their 
own exertions. 

This type of girl is unpleasantly numerous, and is 
the result of that idiotic system of feminine education 
which fille a girl’s head with useless knowledge about 
various “isms” and “ologies,” and of the foclish in- 
dulgence so many parents show to their offspring. 

ie kas “no use” for home life, dislikes and is 
incapable of performing social and domestic duties, 
She goes into business as ipist or lady clerk, is ab!e 
to take a small and inadequate wage because her 
parents, who are often quite well-to-do, are silly enough 
to continue to give her board and lodging. though 
deprived of that companionship and eocial and 
domestic help they have a right to expect. 

But there is another charge against her. 

None would pretend that City life is physically 

ood for a girl, and here again, as with the first 
defendant, the bogus business girl unfits herself for 
the highest duties of womanhood, and for no adequate 
reason. 


SELFISH AND CYNICAL. 

It is selfishness and an unlovely dislike of home 
life that brings her among the real workers, whom 
she injures by underselling her labour. 

Of course, this type of woman “blackleg” is not 
confined to the City. You meet her an the siage as 
the amateur who takes no salary, and sometimes even 
pays, to be allowed to, walk on. You meet her in 
journalism always proposing to do some real 
journalist’s work at reduced rates. _ 

You meet her the working classes, living, 
as with the middle classes, on her parents, and you 
meet her in various other professions and _ callings, 
always underselling her labour, and driving the 
genuine workers to starvation. 

The sentence on her is that she be compelled to eam 
her gon: Ray eign for six months. Six days 
would probably find her weeping on the family docr- 
step, and promising never to leave it again. 

My nert and last prisoner is the selfish girl She, 
of course, forms a large proportion of class 2, but 
does not necessarily work. : 

In addition to being selfish, she is often something 
of a decadent, and moro than something of a cymc, 
in which last capacity she is absolutely detestable. 

This type has no illusions, no ideals, and no 
reverence. She frankly exists for the purpose of 
enjoying herself—at other people's expense—and has 
no consideration for anybody or anything. She scoffs 
at the idea of marriage, and is hopelessly bored by 
children. 

But the sentence on her is that she shall sea herself 
as an old woman—lonely, uncared for, ugly with ts 
ugliness that comes of an evil mind ani not of mere 
ill-looks, disliked and despised, a soured old maid. 


fascinating article on Beauty. 
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SOMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
SS 


Ix Middle Temple Lane Foss struck the beginnings 
of a mystery which gave him more satisfaction in the un- 
yavelling than any previous experience. 

He was taking a short cut serena from Fleet Street, by 
way of Serjeants’ Inn and King’s Bench Walk, and just as 
he neared the archway of the new buildinge in fiddle 
Tomp'e Lane facing the Embankment, a lady passed him 
with bent head and handkerchief half concealed. 

She was wee; ang Her whole attitude was crestfallen. 

Well eased, about thirty, but with the stamp of broken 
fortune upon her; whother it was in her walk, or in the 
droop of her head, or the slow, listless step, Foss could not 
have explained, but that was the impression he got. 

Such women are often to be met idling on the dark 

Embankment; but they are generally of a coarser stamp. 
‘This one was pretty, but pale and tired. She entered the 
‘Temple with weary step, but pulled herself together when- 
ever a man loomed in eight, and drew closer to the wall, 
us if tent on evading the scrutiny of someone who might 
pass at any moment. The handkerchief stealthily dabbing 
the eyes, and the little half-stifled choke in the throat— 
tiat might have been a cough—roused Foss to attention at 
once. 
He stopped, drew himself up in the shadow of the wall, 
and watched her progress slowly up the narrow, sloping 
lane till she turned sharp to the right, through the archway 
leading to King’s Bench Walk. He followed quickly, but 
when he overtook her she had not gone far. She kept 
Close to the railings of the garden in a timid, shrinking 
matner, and her eyes were uplifted to the windows of the 
houses across the square. . 

A man came out of one of the houses, and she imme- 
diately turned her back, retracing her steps timidly, until 
she had assured herself, by stealthy sidelong glances, that 
he wae not the person she dreaded to meet. 

“What is it?” thought Foss. “A love affair? A lady 
jilted? A lovers’ quarrel? An errin wife returning 
timidly? Or an erring daughter of Eve contemplating 
-onsultation with a lawyer and lacking courage to face the 
ordeal?” 

The lady walked up and down in the dark with growing 
confidence. She was regaining composure, and scanned the 
unner windows with increasing interest. Once she stood 
still with her hands cla before her and stared, 
lost in thought, oblivious to all the world. A light 
shone out in the middle window on the third floor of the 
third house. 

A blind was drawn down quickly. She drooped her 
head and walked up and down hurriedly, but after a few 
turns she stopped again and watched, as if expecting a 
shadow on the blind. There was no sign of life within the 
room, and at last she turned away, going as she had come. 

Foss, because he was originally going that way, rather 
than because he expected any development. followed. She 
passed along the Embankment to the end of one of the 
sloping streets leading up to the Strand, and ended her 
walk at the door of a shabby hotel, inside which she 
disappeared. 

Foss noted the name of the house and the street, and 
tried to get a better view of the lady in the light of the 
eutrance. He only caught a glimpse of a P , drawn, 
anxious face, and the incident ended—for that day, at any 
rate. 

He caw her again two days later, in 


the very same 
spot, wandering alone in the quiet and gloom of King’s 
Bench Walk, and was inquisitive enough to watch her 
movements, which were a repetition in every particular of 
the first evening; except that she went nearer the third 
house, and once stood with her foot u the step hesitat- 
ingly, but lacking courage to enter. She turned and went 
hurriedly away, unsteadily, Foss thought, as if flying ‘rom 
temptation. 


Foss let her go and stood gazing at that upper window 
He re 


with growing curiosity. the names upon the 
painted, strip of wall in the entrance; but they revealed 
nothing. The tenant of the third floor was Horace Cc 


Bartlett. The windows of his room were dirty, the cur- 
tains faded, the blind torn. 

Foss ventured up the staircase, and mounted as far as 
the third floor, where there were signs of a residential 
tenancy, linoleum on the stairs, and flowers on the stair- 
case window sill. The flowers were dead from neglect, the 
linoleam dirty, and the brass knocker upon the door had 
not been cleaned for weeks. : 

“What does this indicate?” He stood, contemplatively 
stroking his chin and noting every detail. “A womans 
hand is revealed here, but she has gone away, and the 
man has allowed things to drift.” It was a shrewd guess, 
and he comforted himself with the thought that Sherlock 
Holmes could not have read more. : 

He passed into the square below, and, pacing up and 
down, continued to think it out. There was just s sugges: 
tion of romance. A woman at the bottom of it, and all 
the developments to come. 

The developments commenced swiftly. Foss was stand- 
ink, on the other side of the square etaring up at the 
lighted window, when the light went out, and a minute 

a man in a blue serge suit, with shabby golfing cap 
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drawn down over his eyes, 
lurched out of the doorway like 
a drunken man, carrying in his 
hand a foolscap envelope which 
he apparently intended to post. 

His walk was peculiar, and 
his whole bearing expressed 
despair and dojection as plainly 
as outward signs can talk. The 
head drooped, the shou'dersa 
were hunched up lopaidedly, 
the hand holding the letter 
swung loosely at his side, and 
he walked aimlessly across the 
square, just a shadow in the 

-lighted place, but a man 
labouring under the stress of 
emotion, beaten, broken, done. 

Foss drew back into the 
_ _Bhade of the adjoining arch and 
watched the man pull himself together with an effort as he 
sFEStat an tebe hina Wily feb Mo 

ulders, and clen i i 
the = hand so tightly that he crumpled 
woe weange atitinens of cusla an ee whirl of 
‘erment, it was possible to hear him breathing ; 
and he breathed. hard, as tho choking; each bevsilt 
hissed through his set teeth and broke in a gr. 
A man nerving himeelf for a great effort,” thought 
Liesl ds : but why should it require courage to post a 

By the glint of the di lamp he saw the man’s 
features; a handsome face, showing signs of dissipation, 
clean-shaven, and about forty; a big man, but loosely 
built, and with obvious signs of good breeding. His 
clothes were well cut, his boots were good, his cap an 
expensive one, though old. All these Sings Foss noted 
in his patient memory. 

The attitude of the man when he attempted to put the 
letter mto the box was strikingly dramatic. five 
fingers of his left hand were spread out upon his heart ; 
he gulped in his breath and thrust the letter forward as 
though an invisible hand were pushing it back. The 
dy envelope shook in his loose grip like a leaf in the 
wind, 

Foss was all alert now. He lIcaned forward and 
watched every movement. The letter did not into the 
slot. It fluttered and fell at the man’s feet. man's 
hand went to his forehead; he gasped again and struck 
his breast, and it uired little imagination to suppose 
that he was saying to himself : ‘‘ Courage, courage!” 

The envelope once more trembled in his fingers, his 
head fell back a little, and he thrust it into the box with 
eyes close shut. 

A oan! It was done. The message was sent. 
It had cost him something, aye, a great deal; for he 
stood with bowed shoulders and clenched hands, staring 
at the red box like a man in a trance. By a supreme 
effort he roused himself, shook his head, equared his 
shoulders, and walked steadily across the square to the 
staircase, full of determinatiun. 

“ He’s desperate,” muttered Foss. ‘‘ He doesn’t look 
responsible for his actions. At first I thought he was 
drunk. His eyes are mad, or verging on it.” 

Foss went to the letter-box and stared at it hungrily, 
longing to claw it Inquisitiveness set all his nerves 
dancing, until his fingers twitched. Ho knew there was 
no way of getting a letter out of a pillar-box once it was 
dropped in; but the sudden ns er ee of a postman 
striding along with his bag over his shoulder, whistling as 
he came, reminded him that the box would soon be 
cleared. He examined the time plate and found that it 
was the hour. He loafed by the pillar-box, lit a cigarette, 
and waited for the man to come across the square. 

The fellow flung his bag upon the pavement, fitted h's 
key into the lock, and swung wide the iron door. He 
was carrying a lantern which he directed into the dark 
interior; and Foss, while pretending to light his cigarette, 
increased the illumination with a big wax match. 
Apparently taking shelter from the wind behind the 
letter-box, ho leaned against it, so near to the swing 
basket full of letters, that the postman looked up in 
astonishment, preparatory to a rebuke. 

But in that flash Foss saw that the top letter was 
address side up, and, tho badly crumpled, the address 
was quite decipherable. ‘e bent lowor to blow out his 
match, and almost thrust his head into the box. 

“Ere, where are you comin’ to?” 

“TI beg your pardon, I was getting a light.” The little 
man turned his back and could scarcely ress an 
ejaculation of triumph. His anxicty concerning the tenant 
of the third floor was fully justified. 

The letter in the pillar-box was addressed to 
“THE Coroner, City of London.” 

* * * 


* 

“JT was right,” cried Foss, “he's going to commit 
suicide. The letter in the pillar-box was the last step. 
At any moment the shot may ring out and . 2. on 


I'd better be there to rendor assistance. Ought I to go 
up and stop him?” A dark figure crossed the blind over 
the way and put an end to his hesitation. 

The little man rushed to the entry, and tore up the 
stone steps, fully convinced that tho loss of a moment 
might sient the Lise of a life. 

rrived at the door with the brass knocker and the 
faded flowers, he paused just one moment, remembering 
recent failures; but his conceit was inconquerable, and he 
was becoming accustomed to disappointmen He knocked 
loudly at ths door. The sound was followed by a 
rumbling within, as of moving furniture, and then a deop 
stillness, but no reply. 

He knocked again; this time much more loudly. The 
stillness continued and the lack of response emboldened 
him to desperate energy. He rat-tat-tatted for a full 
twenty seconds, till all the house rang with the summons. 

The sound of a heavy tread, the click of a latch, and 
the outer oak opened wide. It opened outward and 
nearly knocked Foss down. : 

“ What the dickens do you want!” was the ungracious 


ing from the man in the darkness. The light from 

e staircase lamp glinted upon him and showed a man in 
shirt-sleeves and without a collar. 

‘“‘T want to speak to you,” eaid Foss, none too boldly 
“I know what you're going to do, and I’ve come 
prevent it.” 

A n and a sigh was all the reply the man made. 
He showed no surprise, but just bowed his head, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Turn up the ig songl said Foss, speaking with calm 
authority. He felt his years in this critical moment, aid 
acted more from fatherly instinct than from detective 
zeal. The electric light had been switobed off before the 
outer door was opened. 

_ The rate man put his finger on the switch at his 
side and the room in which they stood was flooded with 
light. He lurched heavily and Foss followod. The place 
was in disorder; the table littered with the remains of 
several meals not cleared away, the fire-grate was filled 
with charred papers and unopened letters, and on a chair, 
close at hand, lay a shining revolver. 

For a few minutes Foss suspected his strange host of 
being intoxicated. But it was mercly grief; the stupor 
of a man driven crazy by mental suffering. 

‘‘Come, come, this won't do,” said Foss, picking up 
the revolver and poveng quietly in his pocket, un- 
observed by the man, who flung himself upon a couca, 
a Sex his clenched hands between his knees, and bowed 


groaning. 

Foss darted forward, expecting him to fall on his face; 
but he recovered, looked at his visitor as he might have 
looked at a ghost, and then asked, in a thin, hard voice: 

“ Who sent you here? ” 

Foss made a leap in the dark and instinctively went to 
the root of the whole matter. 

“ Suppose a lady sent me!” he said, with a vision of 
the sobbing creature he had seen watching in the square. 

“ Ah, that’s impossible. Sho is dead.” 

This was a set-back. Foss made another leap. 

“ Su she lives?” 

“Well, if she did she would have answered . . . 
one way or the other. I've been a brute to her I know 
jealous, hot-tem yes . violent . . . bu 

loved her. I'd give my life for her : I'm going 
to do it now. She shan't be smirched with my disgrace. 
me be pointed at as the wife of a felon in the 

lock!” 

“Why did t wife leave you?” asked Foss, feoling 
that it would do the man good to unburden his heart. 

“ Well, it was another man in the end—but I drove 
her to it. There was never a better wife. It was the 
gambling and the racing and the drink. No 
wonder she turned to someone else. But why am I here 
talking to you? It’s finished—it’s all over. There's no 
to-morrow for me. I’ll do it now, with a witness—yes——" 

He sprang up and made a grab at the empty char, 
from which Foss had taken the revolver. Astonishment 
was his dominant feeling, and he looked at Foss with 
new intelligence. 

“Who are you, and what the dickens are you doing 
here? ” he asked. 

‘“My good friend, you're a little dazed with trouble; 
but you're not going to shoot yourself to-night. And as 
8 _ lady perhaps I can teil you where she is to be 

ound.” 

“ Ah, no; it’s too late. If it were only that, I'd search 
all London and crawl to her on my knees. But . . . 
ah! It’s the other busincss—tho money. I've used two 
thousand that doesn’t belong to me; and now .. . 
well, there’s the usual way out of it. Give me my 
revolver.” 

“You shall, or I'll . . .£” Theman was shouting and 
Foss became aware that the two doors leading to the 
landing were open. 

The dramatic moment was spoiled by the most prosaic 
of interruptions. A tramp upon the stair, a whistling 
pees with a handful of letters, and a banging of hard 

nuckles on an open door. 

“ Bartlett," cried the man laconically, handing out 
five letters like a dealer shuffling cards; but ere he handed 
them over to Foss he dived into the leather satchel at his 
sido for another envelope, larger and more important 
looking. 

“Registered. Sign please.” 

He handed the paper to Foss to sign, and the intruder 
roduced a fountain pen which he thrust into the lisiless 
ngers of the despairing man. : 

“ Sign,” he said, “ you've got to go on with the busincss 
of life, remember. 

The man signed, and Foss fingered the envelope. 

“This is possibly money,” he said, but bis words fell 
on deaf ears. 

Horace Bartlett was sitting once more with his hands 
clasped, staring at the floor. 

“Shall I open it?” 

He nodded. 

The next moment was the most dramatic in Foss’s 
career. He felt like an actor in a melodrama, a choca 
messenger of Fate, a worker of magic. He read tie 
letter aloud. 

“Tt’s from Manchester—firm of solicitors. 

«Dear Sir,—The fifteen thousand pounds about which 
we wrote you yesterday is all in Consols. We shall hurry 
on with probate, and do all that is necessary, but we sha‘l 
soon be requiring your signature and would bo glad if vou 
would call upon us, or make an appointment at the earl est 

ible moment, to go through your cousin's will. There 
is a letter we must hand to you personally. It is marved 
‘private,’ and, we believe, concerns certain forme!.:ies 
connected with the burial. 

““*'The funeral will take place to-morrow and we sincerely 
hope that you will be there. We await your instructions 
with anxiety. You are the sole logatee, and it is cn'y 
natural that everyone looks to Sha to appear upon the 
scene with the least possible delay. We trust no letter 
from you hae miscarried. This is our third communica- 
ion.’ 


“What's that you're read- 


“ What!” cried the man. 


It contains something that will interest each of thom. 


u24 


o— 
ing?” and he seized the letter. | “ Are you real? Are you 
a man, or have you come to mock me? . 

‘“‘T am merely an interfering stranger. That letter is’ 
from a firm of lawyers and eeems to indicate that you 
Lave come into money. Fifteen thousand pounds in 
psig ought to cheer you, and raise your drooping 

rits.” 
mr Fifteen thousand pounds—fifteen thousand pounds et 
the present time is worth fifteen million to me.” 

He babbled on and read and re-read the letter as he 
talked; at first unable to believe it, and then, with 
yeason struggling back, giving way to exclamations of 
gathering joy.” ‘ 

Foss looked on and listened, beaming with satisfaction. 

“Tm afraid I’m in the way. Since this stroke of 
luck has come to you, you won't want your revolver. I 
can give it 7 to you with safety. I should say from 
the tone of that letter that you've got everything you 
want.” 

The man to whom he talked was breathing heavily. 
His listlessness returned, and the light died out of his 


eyes. 

“No, not etary iting ’ he replied hosrsely, and looked 
blankly round at the disordered room. ‘‘ There ought to 
be someone else here to share my fortune, but . . .” 

“You don’t know where che is! Well, as I told you 
befor, © peneys 2 do. Is ae fair, with oat ye gpd 
a complexion inclining to pale, a very g igure, ut 
the medium height - sy od 

‘“What, did she send you here?” cried the man, 
seizing Foss by the shoulders excitedly. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
have come without being sent. Where is she? Has she 
come back? Don’t tell me she’s forgiven me, or I shall 
go off my head with joy—I shall go absolutely mad. I 
gee it in your face.” : 

““T’m not in a position to answer any questions—at 
present,” said Foss with e grim smile, ‘but wait here, 
and in half an hour I'll come back. If I come alone, 
it'll be a mutual oe, but I don’t 
think I shall. And I fancy I can hand you your revolver 
with safety now.” 

The man took the weapon with a shudder and threw it 
into the fireplace. 

Foss made for the door with all haste. 

“Half an hour—or less,” ho said as he departed, and 
when he got to the head of the stairs he caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Bartlett on his knees by the fireplace apparently 
searching for the previous communications concerning his 
fortune—which he had mistaken for bills or writs, and 
had thrown, with other rubbish, into the sine 

Tt was all true enough. One of those lucky strokes of 
fortune : the death of a young and distant relative coming 
in the nick of time to save a repentant and guilty man 
from the consequences of an orgy of folly. 

Foss returned in twenty-five minutes, and the 
man in the room above stood with his hand on his 
heart listening, listening, listening, as he came up. In 
addition to the man’s firm tread there was a light tap of 
high heels, which he knew well, and a few seconds later & 
woman rushed to his arms. Husband and wife melted 
into an embrace so complete and so emotional that Foss 
felt a choke in his throat and turned to go. 

He gave no explanation, but just walked out of their 
lives, down the staircase and home. 

When Horace Bartlett and his wife refer to him now, 
it is in a reverent whisper; and ~~ speak of him as 

ev 


“The Weird Messenger,” scarcely ing that he was 
flesh and blood. 
Tue END. 
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“Wert, was the speech to your liking, Pat?” 


asked the speaker at the finish of an oration. 

“Sure, it was a grand speech!” averred Pat. 

“Was there any part of it more than another that 
seemed to hold you?” tho speaker asked. 

“Well, now that you ask me, I'll tell ye,” responded 
the Celt. “What took hould of me most, sir, was 
your perseverance—the way ye wint over the same 
thing agin and agin.” 


“Hetro,” said the corn, “was that you whispering?” 
“Yes,” replied the wind ; “I’ve been trying to catch 
your ear for some time.” 
. —_——so 


He: “Could you marry a man who was your 
inferior?” 


She: “I suppose I shall have to.” 
——. fa —__ 


“T pay as I go!’ declared the poniipous citizen. 
‘“‘Not while I am running these apartments,” 
declared the landlord. ‘‘ You’ll pay as you move in!” 


Tue Lapy: “Generally speaking, women are——” 

The Cynic: “Yes, they are.” 

The Lady: “Are what?” 

The Cynic: “Generally speaking.” 

ee fe 

“T suppose he clasped you in his arms when the 
canoe upset?” 

“No; quite the opposite.” 

“Quite the opposite?” 

“Yes; the canoe upset when he clasped me in his 
arms.” 

—— 

“Tur first man who made a declaration of love to 
me said that if I did not marry him he would shoot 
himself before my very eyes.” 

“Good heavens! the man must have been crazy. 
Why did you not have a watch put over him?” 

“JT did. I married him.” 


of him are perha 
the charges lev 
matter. 


that the Army officer is a 
Well, 


the Army officer, un 
and a few “crack” infantry corps, thers are to be 
found some extremely wealthy men. But such officers 
form only a 
far as the k 
is, the infantry officer, is concerned, so far from being 


officer type. i 
with wealth, and it is quite understood that his means 


are narrow. 


impecunious veterans, who, 
numerous class, are ex-army . 
means, or want of them, typical of the majority of 
officers. 


almost always enter 


for the son of # poor 
capital required 
infinitesimal, compared with the necessary outlay on 
a budding barrister or medico. 


eps opinion, the Army officer does not live like a 


for “messing,” ¢.¢., breakfast, lunch, and dinner, is a 
fixed one 
“messing” does not include wine or tobacco, it will 
be seen that half of his total income is now practically 
accounted for. 

Hie soldier servant's wages, fixed by regulation at 


By “CHINSTRAP.” 
No class of public servant, not even excepting the 


Government clerk, is more frequently, and, I shall 
try to show, more unjustifiably 
represented in the 
British Army officer. 


attacked and mis- 


and elsewhere, than the 


In fiction, or on the stage, he is usually depicted as 


an impossible ass, or an impossible blackguard—now 
and then as an equally impossible hero. 


To those who know the Army officer such travesties 
more amusing than annoying, but 
led in the Press are a more serious 


in the main, amount to this— 
ilded fool and an idler. 
let us examine the indictment. 

uestion of the allege wealth of 
oubtedly, in the Guards, cavalry, 


These accusations, 


Taking first the 


small proportion of the whole, and s0 
backbone rt the commissioned ranks, that 


A 


well off, he is generally a poor, sometimes @ very 
poor, man. 


POOR GENTLEMAN’S IDEAL PROFESS:ON. 
Many, if not the majority of line officers, are the 


sons of officers, and here we get an example of the 
public’s want of logic, 
and his supposed riches. 


in regard to the Army officer 


familiar with the half-pay 


The public are quite ] ; 
dream of associating him 


They never 


But the public never stop to reflect that these 
mind you, are a very 
officers, and in their 


Then there is the fact that the sons of these men 
the Army. It is not merely a 
uestion of sentiment, of the son following in his sire’s 
‘cotsteps, but of convenience. 

For the Army is in some ways an ideal profession 
gentleman. The amount of 
to start a youngster in it is small, 


True, for the first seven years or so, the father 


must be prepared to make his son an allowance, but 
it is easier for him to do this than to plank down the 
ready money necessary to start a son in other pro 
fessions, or in business. 


HOW THE MONEY GOES. 
And so not only Army officers, but professional men 


of all classes send their sons into the Army, and the 
average Army officer is then the son of a man of 
comparatively small means. 


The average allowance of the young officer is £100 


perannum. Taking his year’s salary at £100, we have 
the total income of the junior line officer at £200 a 


year. 

Well, no doubt, many people will say that £200 a 
year is @ very decent income for a lad of nineteen or 
twenty, ey they forget the heavy and unavoidable 
expenses 0! 


his position. 
‘o begin with there is his food, for, con’ to 


ting cock at the taxpayers’ expense. 
He pays for everything he has, and the usual charge 


4s. per diem. Bearing in mind that 
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10s. a month, absorbs £6 a year, and 
the upkeep of his servant's mess 
livery and civitian clothes will prob- 
ably take a similar amount—£12 per 
annum in all. His own and hig 
servant's laundry may be put at 
another £12 a year—call it £25, and 
there is £75 left. 

Of this, compulsory subscriptions to 
mess funds, agree clubs, and 
institutions “or account for a 
varying sum, one which m: 
be fairly put at £50. ng —e 

The “wealthy” officer has therefore £25 a year k ft 
for the upkeep of his uniform and mufti, his privat, 
amusements and “sundries”! Viewed in this licht 
the average officer is anything but well off. ~ 

The second charge against the Army officer is that 
he is a fool. 

NOT ALL “STUFFED GEESE.” 

I admit at once that the cleverest young men in tha 
country do not, as a rule, choose the Army as a 
career. Why on earth should they? Bettor attracticus 
are offered by the Indian Civil with its splendii p.: 
and pensions, the higher grades of the Civil Servic, 
again very well paid, and other professions or callin-s 
where brains spell £ s. d., which they certainly dy 
not do in the Army. 

But to condemn all Army officers as fools, becansa 
a “haw-haw” young ass is occasionally to be fou: | 
amongst them, is sheer nonsense. 

To begin with the entrance examinations to ths 
Army are pretty “stiff,” quite as severe as the non. 
technical examinations for Bar, medicine, or ordinary 
university matriculation. 7 

Certainly “crammers” sometimes succeed in getting 
“stuffed geese” past the examiners, but docs that 
never happen in the case of other professions? 

After all, if most Army officers are such fools, it is 
rather strange that so many of them should have ma ‘ce 
their mark outside their profession as dramatists, 
authors, and journalists. 

Then many military men have come to the front as 
administrators, governors, diplomats, while there sro 
many ex-soldiers who are recognised in the scientific 
world as possessing the highest attainments. 

_ However, I do not say that the averago Army officer 
ig usually a brilliant man, but I do say that thoso 
who know him, know also that next to his pluck his 
strongest characteristic, perhaps, is his sound common- 


sense, and common-sense is surely the last quality to 


be looked for in a fool. 
ARE THEY LAZY, LUCKY BEGGARS? 


The third and last charge is that the Army officer 
is an idler. 


So far aw the very junior ranks are concerned this 


is absolutely untrue. The newly-joined or “recruit” 


officer’s day begins at 6.30 a.m. (in the summer any- 
way), and does not end till 8 p.m., often 4, or even 5, 
and he scarcely has a moment’s rest the whole time. 
In regard to the more senior ranks, I admit that as 
a rule the officer’s day’s work is from 8 a.m. tol p.m., 


with an hour or s0’s clerical work in the evening, but 


I deny that his work is really over by lunch time. 
Civilians looking in at a barrack gate in the after- 


noon see the officers playing cricket or other games, and 


condemn them for lazy, lucky beggars. They forgct, 
however, that penny Atkins sharing in thee pits, 
and my point is that in encouraging tkeir men to 
play games, and in playing with them, officers perform 


8 duty quite as important as drill or court-martial. 


I don’t wish to make the Army officer out a paragon. 
There are black sheep in every fold, and the Army is 
certainly not exempt from them. But I say that the 
popular idea of the Army officer ag a wealthy fool 
who lives a life of idle dissipation is absolutely false. 

The average Army officer is not well off, having 
regard to the heavy and unavoidable calls on his purse. 
Intellectually he may not be equal to the members of 
more learned professions, but he has what a soldicr 
most neede—abundant common-sense. 

As to his being an idler, I claim that one way or 
another, not necessarily in purely military duty, ho 
devotes hia life to his regiment and his men, and he 
does so usually without hope of any other reward than 
the consciousness of having done his duty. 


—— 8 


Mrs. Farnrax: “Mrs. Horton had the compliment 
of her life last week. She had her photograph taken.” 

Miss Eager: “Was it so flattering?’ 

Mrs. Fairfax: “Well, rather. It was taken by the 
man who burgled her house.” 


on fees 


BILL’S DEFINITION. 

Two countrymen were talking in front of s 12 
shop in a Northern town in which the electric light 
had recently been installed. During the conversation 
the light was turned on, to the evident surprise 
ig ier = P h 

rning round and pointing to a lamp, one of them 
said to the other : ” . Ps 

“Eh, Bill, wot doce tha make of that theer?” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Bill, “I dunno, but it looks # 
me loike a red-’ot 'airpin in a bottle.” 


Many women have become good cooks simply through reading HOME NOTES. 
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The Romance of Football. 


By H. BISSELL, 


Author of “The Story of Football,” “Famous Football Clubs: their Origin, History, 


and Growth. 


aps the most able exponents of the old Rugby 
gas Gat the ancient Welshmon, who indulged in 
this pastime long before scientifio and elaborate com- 
binations were considered necessary to obtain good sport. 

In those times the parties were limited to no special 
number of playing members, the principle of the more 
the merrier being evidently acted upon without 

tion. . 
ae old writer tells us that it was no uncommon thin 
‘to sce one thousand or one thousand five hundre 
naked men to come neere together in a cluster in 
following the knappan’’; whilst ‘if the knappan 
hapneth to the hands of a good footman, he presently 
sengleth himself and runneth and breaketh out of the 
bodie of the game into some plain grounde in the 
swiftest sort he can, which, being perceeved, all the 
companie followeth, where tho good footmanship of 
all is discerned, being a comfortable sight to see five or 
six hundred goode footmen to follow in chav a single 
or two as greyhound or hare.” 

GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS. 

The writer who unearthed the above extracts also 
told us in the Bapwinton Macazing that “in the 
furge of the chase they (the ancient Welshmen) res 
neither hedge, ditch, pale or wall, hill, dale, bushes, 
river, or rocke, but all seemeth plain unto them, 
wherein also they show such agilitie in running, such 
activitie in leaping, such strength and skilful deliver- 
anco in hurling, such bouldness in assaulting, such 
stoutness in resisting, such policie in inventing, such 
skill in preventing.” . 

Notwithstanding tho intermingled mass of struggling 
humanity which such a game would present, one of 
the most prominent features of the play was that of 
“ passing.” 

If the player with the ball got collared, however, 
and did not immediately throw it away, he was t 
times summoned to surrender it. If he did this, well 
and good ; but if he decided to hold on to the ball, one 
of his opponents quickly punched him on the face with 
the bare fist. oo 

If the moderns had to receive such punishment, they 
would probably consider the privilege of playing a 
doubtful one, but it seems that at a later date the 

layers were treated in a much more violent fashion, 

arge stones, when they were handy, being used, on 
account of their efficacy. 

The writer mentioned tells us that horsemen also 
tuok part in these brutal contests, and that, as they 
could not ‘‘tackle’’ with fist or rock, they armed 
themselves with heavy oaken staves, “ which they used 
freely on the head and shoulders of the man in 
possession of the ball should he fail to drop it.” 

Some mention has already been made of the style of 
play obtaining at Rugby during the carly part of the 
present century, but it may be added that in those 
days a side often consisted of from fifty to sixty 
persons. : 
CELEBRATED OLD BOY CLUBS. 

Drop-kicking was then one of the chief features of 
“back”? play, whilst it was considered the forward’s 
duty to retain possession of the ball even after he had 
heen overthrown and had his face forced into the mud 
by the pile of opponents who perchance were 
struggling atop of him. 

There can be little doubt that we owe the preserva- 
tion of the old English game to the early Rugby 
players, for their school-ground was the only one 
suited to the practice of this rough and somewhat 
dangerous sport. . 

Old Rugbeians it was who chiofly spread the game to 
other schools, and who formed clubs after they had 
left the school. Indeed, the celebrated Blackheath 
club, which was organised in 1858 for the purpose of 
promoting the carrying game, owed ite inception to 
some old boys of Rugby and of the Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School; whilst the equally famous Richmond 
Club, which was founded in the following year, con- 
tained during 1865—what time they were undefeated— 
none but Old Rugbeians and Old Marlburians. 

Previous to this the Universities and others had 
instituted Rugby clubs, though the latter were at that 
time numerically weaker than the teams which played 
the dribbling game. During 1863 an earnest effort 
was made to amalgamate these two different games, 
but, as another writer has observed, the styles of 
play of each were so diametrically opposed that it was 
ound utterly impossible to arrive at a common under- 
tanding. 

Until 1871 players of the Rugby game were content 
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to remain without organisation, but 
during that year some of the clubs— 
yielding to the attempts which were 
made chiefly by Blackheath and 
Richmond —banded themeelves to- 
gether, and the Rugby Football Union 
sprang into existence. 

With the foundation of this body 
came the birth of modern Rugby 
football, and it is worthy of note that 
the first five presidents of the Union 
were old Rugb Lai ee In its first 
year this bod boli ed hacking and 
tripping, and a that the ball 
should be thrown back into the field 
of play from the point where it 
. entered touch. 

During this same year the first International Rugby 
match was played between England and Scotland, the 
latter country proving victorious by a goal and a try 
to a try; whilst 1872 witnessed the first meeting 


tween Oxford and Cambridge—a draw being the 
result, 


TWENTY MEN A SIDE. 

Although it was at this time usual to play fifteen 
men a-side in club matches, the International contests 
saw both England and Scotland represented by twenty 
Biever. In 1875, however, the Universities finally 

ecided that in their annual games each team should 
consist of only fifteen players, which example was 
followed by the English and Scottish Unions in 1876. 

Previous to 1875 the winning club could only be 
determined by the number of goals scored, for, no 
matter how many tries a team oleiaed, the game re- 
mained a draw if the opponents had kicked no goal. 
Then the arrangement of the team differed much from 
the disposition of to-day, there being ten forwards, 
two half-backs, and three full-backs. 

Soon some of the teams began to consider it advan- 
tageous to allow the middle back to stand several yards 
in front of the other two, so that he could occasionally 
make a run, and this was practically the introduction 
of the three-quarter. 

We only here speak of the disposition of the team so 
that our readers shall note the radical differences 
which have existed in different eras, for space prevents 
our dealing with the various alterations which have 
from time to time been made in the formation of the 
fifteen. 

During the period which witnessed the advent of the 
Union the game practically consisted of successive 
scrummages. Indeed, running and tackling were 
indulged in only by the backs, the duty of the forwards 
being simply to scrummage. It will be understood, 
therefore, that the great qualification of a forward 
were weight and muscle, and in support of this it may 
be stated that C. Reid, the International, weighed 
fully 17 stone, whilst Harry Vassall, the famous Old 
Marlburian, and captain of the Oxford fifteen which 
revolutionised the Rugby game with its passing, 
turned the scale at 16 stone. 

YORKSHIRE'S FAMOUS RECORD. 

Before the arrival of the 1878-79 season one was 
expected to cling to the ball at almost any cost, but 
Rule 18 was then so altered that a player holding the 
ball was immediately obliged to put it down when 
tackled. This had the effect of making the game 
faster and more open; but since that period the rules 
have not been ae altered. 

It may be mentioned that the four three-quarter 
game was introduced in the scason of 1885-86, by F. E. 
Hancock, then captain of Cardiff. After passing 
through many rorerpeei this style of play was gradu- 
ally developed, until finally it was used with wonder- 
ful offect and universally adopted. 

Season 1888-89 saw the institution of the county 
championship competition, of which Yorkshire were 
the winners every year until 1896, with the exception 
of 1891, when Lancashire carried off the honour. 

During the summer of 1895 it was bruited about 
that some sort of a decisive step was about to be taken 
by the Northern combinations, but it was not until a 
fortnight before the following season that it was an- 
nounced “that the clubs concerned in the revolt—to 
the number of twonty-two—tired of the repeated 
crossing of swords with the Rugby Union on questions 
of professionalism or quasi-professionalist#, and feel- 
ing the insecurity of their position under the strict 
ruling of the Union, had aersed upon the formation 
of the Northern Rugby Football Union.”’ 

By legalising professionalism, this association 
brought under its sway most of the clubs north of the 
Trent, beyond the borders of which the once all- 
powerful Rugby Union now has little authority. 

At this point we must for the present leave Rugby 
football, as it is not here intended to enter into any of 
the vexed questions of football politics. 


(Next Week: ‘’ Modern Association Football.’’) 
rere Rf irre 


A mastTeeR, after giving some lessons on physical 
force, asked, “Now, boys, can any of you tell me what 
force it is that moves le along tho street?” 

He was greatly surprised, and the class highly 
amused, at receiving from one of the boys the unex- 


pected answer : 
“Please, sir, the police foros.” 
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GREAT BEAUTY CONTEST. 


Names of Leading Ladies. 


Nor only aro our readers pleased with the novelty 
of this contest and the very liberal prizes we are 
offering, but they are also struck with its fairness 
and the simplicity with which it can be carried out. 

For it is not left to the individual taste of one 
person, or even a committee of several, to decide the 
absorbing question as to who is the most beautiful 
woman in tho British Isles. We go ono better than 
that, for wo ask tha readors of Pearson’s Weekly to 
decide who is to be the Queen of Beauty. And the 
grand prize of £250, to say nothing of ten additional 
prizea of £10 cach, will be awarded as the result of 
their judgment. 

And the great charm of our Beauty Contest lies in 
the fact that everyone starts on the same level. All 
that we ask you to do is to record your votes in favour 
of the lady you consider most fitting to occupy the 
exalted position of the loveliest woman in Britain. 

It may be that you havo a friend whom you think 
worthy of the honour. She may be your cousin, or 
sister, or a publio favourite. Very woll, then, all you 
have to do is to fill in her name on the coupon which 
appears in accordance with the printed instructions, 
and send it to us. Tho prize of £250 to your nominee 
may reward tho courage of your conviotions. 

And, while overy vote sent up will help to bring 
your nominee into the front rank, we would like to 
direct your attention to the great help paying sub- 
ss da in advance would be to you. 

If, for instance, you send us fifty-two separate 
coupons, at a cost to you of 4s. 4d., your nomines 
would be credited with fifty-two votes. But if instead 
of doing this you send the same amount in advance, it 
would mean 300 extra votes being reoorded in 
addition to the weekly coupons, which, of course, you 
would send up. 

So while the cost of sending a subscription in 
advance would be no greater to you than if you pur- 
chased fifty-two separate copies, the difference it 
would make to your nominee would be immense. 

The following is a list of the candidates upon whose 
behalf we have received the largest number of votes. 
The nameg are printed in the order of merit, No. 1 
being first favourite, No. 2 second, and so on: 

No. 1.—Miss Frossiz Perry 
» 2—Miss Maver Srezs 
3.—Mise Gertiz MILLaRr 
» 4.—Miss Lit1an GouLDEN 
5.—Miss Datsiz Barton 
6.—Miss Murizn W1ILson 
» 7.—Miss Mariz StupHoLME 
»» 8—Mrs. Dororny VavaHan-Ropesgice 
» _9.—Miss ELLALine Terriss 
»» 10.—Lapy CuEsTgRFIELD 
», 11.—Miss Gertis Murray 
» 12.—Mrs. A. Stewart 
», 13.—Miss Atics Maup Botton 
1, 14.—Miss OLtvk PurcELL 
», 15.—Miss Marix Georce 
» 16.—Miss Mapce TemPLe 
x» 17.—Miss Mintiz Hytton 
», 18.—Miss Denise Orme 
x» 19.—Miss Marin Empaeess 
», 20.—Miss Nett Emeratp 
», 21.—Miss Zena Dare 
» 22.—Miss Cargiz Baxter 
» 23.—Miss Lavra Roperts 
» 24.—Miss Bhopwen PaLetaorPs 
» 25.—Miss Mariz STEELE 
» 26.—Miss Rosy E. 8. Mitcagin 
» 27.—Miss Isapen Jay 
» 23.—Miss Liny Ersiz 
»» 29.—Miss ANNIZ BRADDAN 
», 930.—Miss SPENcER-BRUNTON 

Having in view the fact that a very large number 
of candidates have been nominated for the contest, the 
above ladies have reason to be proud of the high posi- 
tions they have gained on the list. But in a contest 
like this there can be no standing still, and it can only 
be by continuous work that you stand a chauco of 
winning. Remember there is only one grand prize, 
and this will be awarded to the lady who polls the 
highest number of votes, and by doing so establishes 
her claim as being the loveliest woman in Britain. 

Full details and conditions of competition, together 
with coupon No. 6, will be found on page 8 of red 
cover. 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 

A pocror was once the guest of a well-known ex- 
plorer, and ono night, when the latter had been telling 
of an Arab attack which ended fatally for his assailant, 
the doctor asked : . 

“Flow do you feel, captain, when you kill a man?” 

The other paused a moment, and then replied, 
slowly : 

“T don’t know, doctor. How do you?” 


ae f ee 


Wuews men haté each other there is usually a cause, 
but when women hate each other there is often only a 
because. 


Many a girl’s charm fs founded on the fact that she reads HOME NOTES 
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Picked Pars. 


More Pennies, Please ! 

So great is tha demand for pennies nowadays that the 
Mint bas been falling behind in attempting to cope with it. 
The daily output latcly has been four tons, or 464,000 
pennies. 

Raindrop Specialist. 

A Washington official, who has been collecting data as to 
the size of raindrops, states that their size varies from a 
speck so small as to be almost invisible up toa drop with a 
diameter of 2 ins. 

Base Ingratitude, 

Finding two starving dogs at Redhill, a lover of animals 
took them home in order that they might be cared for. In 
the morning he discovered that one of them had killed 
twenty-eight of his prize chickens. 

The Smile That Won't Come Off. 

As the art of “smiling when the eustomer approaches ” 
is regarded as vital to those who would succeed in business, 
it is in future to be taught in United States public schools. 


Digested the Evidence. 

A man arrested at Yarmouth on a charge of uttering 
counterfeit coin had on him a “ Bank of Engraving” £5 
note. This was placed on a table, and a moment or two 
later it had disappeared. A detective told the magistrate 
that while his back was turned the prisoner ate it. 


od 
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To Put Coal in the Background. 
According to the Washington Bureau of Manufactures, a 
Galician ineer has invented a compound of crude 
petroleum, cinders, and eand which may be used instead of 


Took him at hie Word. 

A young man of Vienna thoughtiessly promised his aged 
aunt that he would never part with any treasures she 
might bequeath to him. He now finds at her death that he 
has taken upon himself the care of fifty-six cats. 

Better than Betting! 

“If you will ne the summons until after the next 
race meeting at Sandown Park I shall be able to pay,” 
said a woman who was summoned at Kingston for non- 
payment of rates. “Surely you are not trusting to win 
the money there?” exclaimed the chairman. “Oh, no; I 
have a coffee-stall,” the woman explained. 

After many Years, 

While visiting the caves at Pentargon, near Boscastle, 3 
woman recently discovered the hull of a vessel inside one of 
the caves about sixty or seventy yards fromitsmouth. On 
making inquiries in the village she found that no one was 
aware of the existence of the vessel, so she communicated 
with the coastguard station. A man was sent to the cave, 
and ascertained that the wreck was that of the Gazelle, 
which went ashore at Pentargon somo years ago. 


WEEK ENDING 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Accurate Evidence. 

Before shooting himself, a tradesman of Trélon, Franz» 
mt cinematograph machine working, which depicted all hi; 

10nSs. 

Something Like a Crop. 

Digging potatoes in a field at Llandegai, near Bangor, a 
farm labourer came across a gold watch and chain. ‘j},, 
watch was in good working order. 


Variety at the Variety ! 

A woman who was bored by the performance at a varity 
theatre in Puris, created some diversion by leaving her sen: 
and boxing the ears of all the attendants she met on lier 
way out. At the door she knocked down the policeman w:io 
attempted to seize her. 


Traffic Stopped by a Fly. 

In North Wales there is a section of single line worked) 

on the electric train staff system. When the signalman 

| tried recently to draw a staff from the instrument in order 

| to dispatch a train, he was unable to doco. The failure «£ 

the instrument lasted for nearly five hours. Investigation 

revealed that a small fly had crept into the instrument, anJ 

apparently had died while in the act of examining the 

| delicate mechanism of one of the contacts, leaving its tiny 

| body “ an insuperable barrier to the passage of the electric 
current. 
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NOVELTY IN OIL-FILLERS. 
Hers is an oil-filler worthy of the consideration of all 
who use lamps. The handle being set 
at right angles to the spout, bourne 
the oil out is easily accomplishes 
The bonnet in front catches any liquid 
that might escape through the lid, 
and thus prevents accidents. Again, 
as the top of the filler is concave, 
any oil that is spilt gravitates to 
the lid and finds its way back 
into the interior. 
SOO 


HOW SPURS ARE FIXED. 

Ovr illustration shows the ingenious device i Berges 
the swan-neck spurs worn by cavalry men are held in 
position. The spurs have imitation screw-heads, which 
make it ap- . 
pear as 
though they 
were screwed 
into the side 
of the boot- 
heels. In 
reality, how- 
ever, they 
are firmly 
secured by 
a piercer 
which passes 
through the 
heel from ; 
back to front. Attached to this 


IMITATION 
\ Stade w 


iercer is a spring 
with a small barb, and this barb, by gripping the 
inside surface of the heel, as shown in the lower picture, 
prevents the spur from falling off. 


Pars about Footballers. 


C. Robinson (Chelsea). 

So far Robinson has been rather overshadowed at Chelsea 
by Whitley, but for all that there is no getting away from 
his fine ability under the cross-bar. 

Like his namesake, J. W. Robinson, the old Derby 
County and Southampton man, he is a born goalkeeper, 
wonderfully quick on his feet, full of good judgment, cool 
and resourceful and the West Londoners are exceedingly 
fortunate in having such a splendid “ reserve.” 

Two or three seasons ago he was considered to be just 
about tho best goalkeeper in the country, and but for an 
unlucky mistake, which cost his side a goal in a trial match, 
he must have got at least one International Cap. 

Robinson made his namo with the Birmingham club, and 
it was while with this team that Alec Leake—that 
irrepressible wit and wag—nicknamed him “Nat,” a name 
tnat has “stuck.” 

Leake’s reason for the name was that the goalkeeper 
would in time become as famous as Nat Robinson, the 


jockey. 
R. Jones (Millwall). 

Tuere are few more consistently good forwards in the 
South to-day than Dick Jones, of Millwall. 

Season after season, and match after match, the thick-set, 
“big little” inside left manages to maintain a remarkable 
standard of all-round excellence, and woe betide the side 
whose backs fail to keep a very sharp eye on him, indeed 
for he is a most skilful and accomplished dribbler, full 
trickery and very difficult to “shift” off the ball, and a 
splendid shot from almost any distance or angle. 

Just at present there is a good mad oing the rounds 
eoncerning Jones and the watch of J. T. Howcroft, the 
famous referee. 

It seems that every time Mr. Howcroft meets Jones, 


A pencilecase will be given to the eender of each original illustrated 
ddress your envelope to The Page Six Editer, Pearson’s Week 


See Footline. 
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HORSES CAN'T DESTROY IT. 

Ovuz top picture shows the customary strap and 
buckle at the end of driving reins for fastening them 
to the horse’s bit. ers, however, may have 
noticed reins attached to the bit by means of a 
small chain, such as is shown in the lower picture. 


The reason for the chain 


fastening is that many 
horses have a nasty habit 
of gnawing the ends of 
their reins, thus making 
them weak, and unsafe 
for driving. In such 
cases a chain of about one foot in length is fixed on the 
end of the rein with a spring hook which fastens it 
firmly to the bit. The horse can then gnaw at the 
chain to his heart’s content without damaging the rein. 
—~<- 
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FOR REMOVING TELEGRAPH POLES. 


A vexEY simple bat ingenious method of removin 
old telegraph poles, when new ones have been erected, 
is shown in the illustration. The 
new pole, already furnished with 
cross-bars and cups, is first 
securely planted alongside the 
old one, after which all the 
wires are transferred from the 
latter. The new pole is then 
used as a lever for extracting 
the old one by means of a system 
of pulleys. m the olf pole, 
marked B in the picture, a rope 
is through the pulleys on 
the new pole A. Thanks to the 
leverage afforded by the latter, “= 
a few men hauling the rope at 
C, can extract the old pole from the ground. 
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the latter makes some tender inquiry as to the state of “the 
old ticker.” Once, when he was particularly solicitous 
about it, the referee suddenly exclaimed, “ Look here, Dick, 
il give you the beastly thing—when I referee in the Cup 


Migs is now anxiously waiting for that happy moment 
arrive. 

Apart from a short period with Manchester City, “ Dick’s ” 
career has been t at Millwall; and he is the possessor 
of several Welsh International Caps. 
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A. Montgomery (Notts County). 

Ons of the most sprightly veterans playing in first-class 
football to-day is A eniguaney, of Notts County. 

Those who can recall the Tottenham Hotspur team of ten 
or twelve years ago—the team that included Ambler, in 
goal, Stanley Briggs, at centre-half, “ Billy” Joyce, at 
centre-forward, and “Ernie” Payne, outside left—may 
remember a rotund, very enthusiastic and always-smiling 
young Scotsman, who played left back. 

That y man was Montgomery, and although all his 
then fellow-players have long since left the playing field for 
the grand stand, he is still as enthusiastic, still as cheerful, 
and—a little more rotund than ever. 

Of course, he is a bit slow nowadays, but he is still 
capable of much good “ Jack-in-the-box ” football—football 
of the “ Punch ” McEwan type. 

He is also immensely popular, and is known everywhere 
as “Monty.” 


( 
A. © Morrie (Notts Forest). 


Excxrrine Willie Meredith, no finer forward than Gran- 
ville Morris ever came out of Wales. 
Even to-day, although he is certainly past his prime, 
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A carefully indexed handbook, entitled 
selection of the best of the sars. used cn this rage, is row cn sale at all beokstalle, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, J8 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 
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“Picture Paragraphs,’ ccntaining a 


FOR SPRINKLING SCENT, 

THE accompanyirg pictures illustrate a pretty stopper 
fer scent bottles, which preveiits 
waste of liquid and allows sm:/i 
quantities only to escape at a time. 
Fig. 1 shows the stopper as it 
appears when in use. Fig. 2 illus. 
trates the section of the cap. From 
this it will be noticed that there isa 

. small aperture at the side marked 
A, for the ponte of the liquid. Bis 
the plug that fits into the orifice C. 

. and prevents leakage when screwed 

down, while D is the tube on which the cap fits, and 

through which the liquid passes from the bottle. 
_—_OCOo 


FOR TOMMY’S CAP. 

Most people must have been struck, at one time or 
another, with the smart appearance of our soldiers’ caps, 
but it is not generally known how this result is obtained 
In order to keep the 
at of the cap = 
position, a piece o 
metal (shown in the 
smaller picture) is 

ced inside the front 
in the position indi- 
cated by the arrow. 
This piece of metal or 
tin supports the crown 
of the cap at the desired 
angle and prevents it 
from slipping down to the slovenly position which is 
shown by the dotted line. By this means the soldier 
is able, so far as heac-gear 1s concerned, to present 
that smart appearance for which our Army has always 
been calabratsd. 


POSTION SHCwN 
OOTTED LINE 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


Morris is a superlatively clever inside left—a delicate, 
scientific, brainy player of the Bloomer type. Indeed, ho 
has, not without good reason, been called the Bloomer of 
a compliment that is not altogether on the one 
side. 

Like the Middlesbrough man, it is positively suicidal for 
com defence to take its eyes off him, whether he is on tl.o 
ball or not. “In possession,” he is terribly dificu:t to 
circumvent ; ice ine about,” he is almost as dangervus, 
for he is for ever scheming against his opponents. 

Morris, who is one of the most intelligent professiona’s 
in the game, has done exceedingly well out of his profession, 
and he runs what is a unique business for a footballer— 
that of a coal merchant. 

The number of his International Caps is legion, and last 
season he added to his stock by playing against England. 


P. H. Farnfield (Cambridge U.). 

Ong of six famous “football” brothers, Percy Farnfeli 
bids fair to become the most famous of the lot. 

Admirably built for the position, he is already a mo:t 
skilful centre-half back, and it only wants a more j'!:t 
appreciation of A.F.A. matches on the part of the pubic 
for his merits to become more widely known than they 2ro 
at present. It isn’t merely in so-called “ big ” football tl.«! 
one sees the best play to-day. . 

Last season he gained his Blue against Oxford, as four ¢t 
his brothers have done before him—a noteworthy record, 
which even the brothers Foster cannot beat at present. }19 
iz also a leading member of that splendid club, tho Nev 
Crusaders, a club that has not inaptly been described «.s 
“the team of all the Farnfields.” 

Percy Farnfield is qualifying for the scholastic 
= which his father is one of the leading lig: 

y- 


rofession, 
ts of the 


accepted and used on thie pase. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
CS 


“ Waar is the curse of the Age?” : 

These words uttered in a rasping voice at his very 
elbow caused Bernard Thurgood to start. 

It was a chill day in early December and he had 
paused on London Brid e to watch the gulls and to 
speculate as to the srometla histories of the many who 
likewise loitered. — ; 

The little meagre on his right, clad in a long, 
black coat, tightly bi , With frayed collar and worn 
cuffs; the iant black sunken in the white face— 
so thin, that Bernard wondered could a nose and chin be 
sharper and yet clothed with flesh at all—the straggly, 
white beard and hair; the almost claw-like, yet clean, 
hands which grasped the parapet, and the lips a 
soundless words had attracted his attention at once. But 
when the dark eyes turned suddenly on him, and the 
harsh voice spoke almost in his ear, was 60 taken 
aback that for the moment he made no reply. Impatiently 
the i : 


man, if an idle one,” 
went on the rasping voice; © tallow me and you 
learn something.” 

Hardly looking to see whether Bernard responded to the 
invitation, the old man turned round abruptly and 
hurried, with quick, nervous steps, to the south side of 
the river. 

Bernard Thurgood, however, had not hesitated for an 
instant. With a glow of anticipated adventure, — 
followed, his vigorous stride soon bringing him alongside 
his strange-looking com who went on seemingly 
cblivious of his presence. Before long they were in the 
dingy, noisy precincts of the Borough. Then, at last, the 
old man spoke. 

“ You are an athlete?” . : 

“In a modest way,” answered Bernard, mindful of his 
much-prized dark blue oar and sundry cups which adorned 
his rooms. . 

“Ever over-trained, or found tendency to athlete's 
heart?” 

“No, not to my kmowledge,” he answered amused. 
“Tam afraid I am too lazy for that.” 

“‘ Another sign of the times,” muttered the old man. 
“Everything overdone, or else nothing worth the trouble 
—and nerves, nerves a ee yoa nerves? 

“They have never trou’ me so far. 

as Goa acs one in a thousand. The very dustman has 
nerves, and every schoolboy finds something that ‘ gets on 
his nerves '—f yy .. . _— 

“ Which brings us back to our original subject of noise, 
put in Bernard, tired of the question and answer style of 
the conversation. 

er tone. 


Again the : 
Nolea—ves, noise is at the bottom of all the evils. 


advance the cause of pro ] in € 
to the world. Think what it means,” the voice 
hurried on. “As things are now, any man who 


wishes to follow the workings of an abstruse idea, has to 
bury himself in the soddening atmosphere of the country 
to get even a ial respite from the nerve-racking din 
of the city. ink, if we could give men absolute quiet 
in the midst of the mental stimulus of their fellow 
creatures, think what the absence of brain-storms and 
nervous attacks would mean in the annals of crime, 
think——” 

Here he was obliged to pause, for ‘he was shaken by a 
violent cough, and Shen he had regained his breath, he 
did not complete hig sentence, either he had forgotten it 
was left unfinished, or he was ashamed of having been led 
so far by his enthusiasm. a . . 

“ Certainly,” said Bernard, willing to continue a subject 
which seemed to contain so much interest for his com- 
panion, ‘less noise is greatly to be desired, and many os 
now occupied with the lem how this object may 
attained.’ iis 

There was no reply. The old man appeared completely 
absorbed in his own thoughts once more, and s0 Berar: 
walked quietly by his side, wondering what kind of ad- 
venture was to be the outcome of this strange encounter, 

All the time they had been walking through the dirt 
and noise of the Borough, and, when at last the old man 
stopped before a dingy-looking dwelling, with shuttered 
windows, narrow and squeezed in between two larger 
buildings, he thought that, for a man who objected to 
noise, he had chosen his habitation strangely. 

In the road was passing a constant stream of heavy 
vehicles, and the cries of street vendors mingled with the 


Telling About a Terrible Experiment, 
By WARREN HUGHES. 


hoot and rattle of motors, 
made a variety of sound of the 
most trying order and which, 
Banned was well aware, would 
only change, not cease, 
throughout the hours of the 
1 night, when midnight revellers 
would be su by market 


vans. 

No words passed between 
them, however, the old man 
simply produced a key and 
preceded Bernard into a dark 
and dirty passage, smellin: 
strongly of mustiness an 
various odours emanating from 
the contents of a variety of 
casks and bottles which were 
. stacked in apparent confusion 
a the ground floor room, and visible through the open 
oor. 

Pausing only to light a candle in a cheap tin candle- 
stick, his conductor led the way upstairs and Bernard 
followed rey O wondering @ little at the disagreeable 
feeling of ‘‘shut-up-ness” which pervaded the whole 
place. At the first landing they stopped; there was a 
familiar click, and Benard saw an open door 
athe room before them ghted by electric 
ight. 

It was a strange room. The window was 60 closely 
shuttered as to be barely visible, the only furniture was 
a common deal table and a oun of empty boxes; but the 
strangest part of it all was the whole room, walls, 
floor, and ceiling were covered with a iar grey 
substance, totally unlike anything Bernard ever seen 
before. As he was following the old man into the room, 
he could not help starting back, for the stuff yielded to his 
foot in a manncr that was highly repugnant. Overcoming 
his feeling of repulsion which his conductor appeared not 
to notice, but still feeling that if he were a horse he 
would lay down his ears and go sideways, Bernard took 
some steps and, getting accustomed to sensation, was 
able to give his undivided attention to what the old man 
was saying. 

“Come in, but don’t shut the door, and in a minute 
or two I will explain to you the marvel you are 
beholding.” 

_ Bernard accordingly took his seat on one of the boxes 
indicated by a wave of his host’s hand and watched while 
he opened a small grating in what was evidently the 
covering over the window. The old man then approached 
him, and leaning over said abruptly : 

is—NOISB! ” 


“ The pee curse of the Age 
y were in almost com- 


was brightly 


Then Bernard realised that 
plete silence. 
The house, apparently, was empty but for their two 
selves; through the grating came cries and sounds, but 
tly diminished in noise, and the thought flashed into 
is mind that were that grating closed there would be 
absolute silence in the room. Greatly interested, he cried : 
“What makes it so quiet in here!” 
Straightening himself with a gesture of pride, his eyes 
flashing and his fingers twitching with emotion, the old 


man _ replied : 

“This is my discovery—a substance that will 
absorb sound. my life I have been working at it, 
and no one even suspects there is such a thing—you 
are the first in whom I have confided.” 

‘“‘ But surely,” said Bernard, ‘‘ you have risked a great 
deal in disclosing such a secret to a chance acquaintance.” 

“T have risked nothing,” replied the inventor. “I 
shall not disclose my secret to you, and what you know 
will shortly be known to all the world; you can do me 
no great harm if you tell of every ning yes have seen and 
heard directly you leave here and yet I think I have not 
killed, by a life of loneliness, the instinct which recognises 
a gentleman, and I believe if you give me your word to 
say nothing about this room without my permission that 
you will not play me false.” 

“Certainly I will not,” replied the young man; “ but 
why show it to me at all?” 

= Do yon know ,What s is oe be Lagrimas of ane idea, 
sleeping and waking? To have one thought always in 
our mind? To go on from ardent youth to ss ia 
rom manhood to age in pursuit of one object, and then, 
when it is attained, to be dogged fear lest it should 
be but a delusion of your senses such as has often before 
assailed you? No, of course you don’t; but this is m 
case. So long have I dreamed and thought of this sound 
lessness, that when at last I had completed my task, 
procured this room and lined it as you see, I began to 
doubt whether after all I was not deluding myself; but 
it is not so, is it?” he broke off anxiously. ‘This really 
is a room of silenoe, you cannot hear any noise from out- 
side except what comes through that grating?” 

“Tt is so, indeed,” answ Bernard with such earnest 
conviction that triumph shone high on the meagre face of 
the inventor as he continued : 

‘‘T have now only to complete my last espereneats to 
render my material perfectly transparent, and then I can 
make a window as clear as glass and yet ges im- 
pervious to sound and do away with this awkward 
arrangement,” pointing to the shuttered window. ‘ And 
do you realise what it will mean to the world when my 
invention is made known? The poet, the novelist, the 
financier, the politician, the inventor, the scientist, the 
pathologist will at last have at their command absolute 
silence whenever they desire it, and that in the midst 
of their teeming fellow creatures, at the centre of the 
world’s civilisation. What a difference it will make to 
the progress of the world—the development of thought! 
Now, at last, will be possible a real rest cure for our 
nerve-racked population, and suicides, madmen, and 
criminals will become fewer and fewer till, in a few 
generations, a race will arise with 1 nerves and steady 
moral force able to cope successfully with the problems of 
our complicated modern existence. : 

Lack of breath stemmed the flow of eloquence for the time, 


The Suffragettes call out for votes, but all I want is dear 


and Bernard stared hard at the wonderful substance which 
was to bring about this millennium. He was fast losing 
his feeling of repulsion, which had been so strong, in the 
excitement of finding himself the first of the outside world 
who had knowledge of the revolution about to be effected. 
When the old man, therefore, said to him in a calmer 
tone, “ Would you care to make a test of it by remaining 
m here alone with everything closed while I make a noise 
outside?” he replied, without hesitation : 

‘‘ I should be delighted.” 

Thereupon the inventor showed him a large gong, 
hand-bell, and a couple of iron discs with which he 
gulch ly demonstrated a most appalling noise could be 
made, 


. If you will stay inside and let me agitate these out- 
side, it will constitute a more complete test of the sound- 
lessness than I have been able hitherto to give it unaided,” 
he continued eager! , and Bernard consented willingly. 

It was with a lively interest that he watched the old man 
close the sorering over the grating and marvelled to see 
how completely the opening was hidden, and then, ag the 
door shut silently behind the retneating figure, he sat 
down on a box to await events. 

Silence, absolute silence ! 

In spite of himself, he found that he was waiting for 
the. noise to begin; but there was nothing, not a murmur 
fell upon his ears. It did not seem possible that if the 
old man were genuinely trying to make all the noise 
possible with the instruments ‘Bernasd had seen that he 
should hear nothing whatever of it with only the door 
between them. He rose and walked, across Toom to 
listen by the door itself. His feet fell soundless on the 
floor and once more the feeling of repulsion returned now 
that he was alone. 

But where was the door? There was no vestige of a 
crack where he felt sure it should be and, listen as he 
would, no sound from the outer world reached his ears. 

For a while ho was amused. He tapped on the yielding 
wall surface—there was no sound. He coughed, he 
whistlod, the noise seemed to issue from his lips and die 
away at the distance of a couple of feet—smothered. He 
called aloud : 

‘‘ Are you there? Can you hear me?” 

The words fell away into nothingness, and silence 
closed in upon him, 

Having tried in every way he knew to make a noise 
that might penetrate to the old man outside, having 
strained his ears in vain for the vaguest sound from with- 
out, he began to find the intense silence uncomfortable 
and to long for a human voice. With a laugh at his folly 


and an apol on his lips, he turned to open the door, 
fully prepared to rantee the efficacy of the invention, 
but—the door would not open. 


No handle or catch could he discover, search as he 
would. He began to feel annoyed. This was not a fai 
way to treat him; he had been quite willing to make 
experiment to satisfy the inventor, but that he should 
have to stay a prisoner at the pleasure of a half-crazy old 
man, had not entered into his calculations. He called 
and shouted with all his might, but still the sound died 
away in impotence. He beat with his fist, he stamped, 
he kicked—to the horror of silence was added. the power- 
lessness of force. The wall yielded to his hands, the floor 
to his feet, he felt as in a nightmare—dealing blows that 
met with no resistance and uttering cries that produced no 
effect. 

Having failed at the door he tried the window, but its 
covering was evidently one with the walls, and he wearied 
himself with fruitless endeavours to find the grating which 
he had seen uncovered. Any join there had seemed 
to have disappeared—as well seek the cleft where a boat 
had passed through the water. 

He dashed at the boxes; they might enable him to 
break his way out, for he was by this time in a towering 
rage, though perhaps not more t @ quarter of an hour 
had elapsed since he was left alone. But he could no 
more move them than he could find the door or window; 
the strange elastic substance had them in its clasp—it 
ee to the vigour of his muscles but it relaxed not its 

d. . i 


To anger now succeeded fear. Was he to remain there 
for ever; would he never hear a human voice again, never 
breathe the free open air of the outer world? The room 
was strangely oppressive, a faint aromatic scent he had 
hardly noticed at first secmed to grow stronger and 
sickened him. Was the old man a lunatic? Was it his 
intention to murder him, or had he fallen dead himself, 
leaving him in a living tomb from which there seemed no 
easaible escape? R . . 

In a moment it rushed across him that it was not likely 
he would be traced for several weeks; his movements 
were so erratic that no one wondered if he was absent 
for a weck at a time, and, even if he were missed, there 
was no clue by which he could be traced to this apparently 
shut-up house in the Borough, nothing to connect him 
with the crazy inventor. The strong man who had laughed 
at nerves, who had never known what it was to fear, was 
afraid. He raged like a trapped beast; he felt a desire 
to beat himself frantically against the walls, to tear out 
his throat with yells, to scream aloud the horrid 
visions with which his imagination tormented him. He 
felt his manhood slipping from him, but with a mighty 
effort ho regained his self-control. a 

Shouting was of no avail; indeed, whether it. was he 
was growing weaker, or whether it was only his imagina- 
tion, he could not be sure; but it certainly 
appeared that he produced less noise each time he 
tried. Force was equally no good; he must put all his 
faculties to finding some outlet from the room. So, with 
a quickly beating heart and an uncomfortably tight 
feeling about his head, he set himself to a still more 
careful and systematic investigation of the walls. 

First he crawled on hands and knees over the floor, 
forcing himeelf to examino it minutely for sd youn 
crack or opening, though its touch, gsr i ding 
filled him with an ever-increasing lo ing, and thé 
aromatic scent grew stronger and stronger. ot a brea 
was to be found in all its smooth surface, 


HOME NOTES. 


Then he went with an equa] care over every inch of 
wall yi his ee anne time ns able to a e 
faint definition of the doorway, and hope sprang at once 
into being. Raising himself on tiptoe he then became 
aware of a small oblong of the material which was semi- 
tr ent, by stretching himself to the utmost he 
> + his eyes to its level to find to his horror he was 
staring straight into a ie of unwinking, black eyes. 

In the first shock of this discovery Ais muscles relaxed 
and he sank to the ground. What did it mean? Who 
could it be? ees . : 

With his pulses hammering like steam engines, he tried 
to think collectedly. Who could it be but the inventor 
himself? For what diabolic purpose had he shut him 
into this hateful room, and why was he there watching, 
except to gloat over his pxpectadl sufferings? He must be 
a fiend rather a be as hems be ge to watch 
him perish ow degrees of thirst and hunger. . 

With a resh access of rage, Bernard got slowly to his 
feet and addressed every threat and adjuration of which 
he was master to those immovable eyes. It was in vain, 
still they stared with an unaltered expression of calm 
interest, and the words came weaker and weaker from 
Bernard's lips, till he again fell back exhausted and 
nearly suffocated from his proximity to the wall covering, 


which emelt stronger than ever seemed to absorb his 
words as they left his lips. . 
With a feeling of utter impotence Bernard felt himself 


overcome by a mad rush of e, and drawing his knife 
from his pocket and raising himself again on tiptoe, he 
stabbed again and again with all his strength at the 
unwinking black eyes. But that little oblong was just as 
tough, just as unbreakable as the rest, he might as well 
have tried to stab through a solid slab of pure indiarubber, 
and once more he sank exhausted to the floor with despair 
very near. 

pow as he lay, strangely heavy and unwilling to 
rise, feeling that the thought of those watching eyes would 
drive him mad in a little while, a fresh horror assailed 
him which put to flight all other considerations. What 
was the matter with him? His heart was beating quicker 
and quicker, his breath came in gaspe, surely it was 
momentarily becoming more difficult to breathe. _ 

He tried to collect his thoughts and in a little the 
solution flashed upon him. , 

“That infernal stuff absorbs air as well as sound. I 
shall suffocate.” 

Death by Banger had seemed a long way off, and hope 
had whispered rescue was always possible; but death 
by suffocation was near at hand, and there was no hope 
that he could be rescued in time. To the horror of mental 
suffering was now added physical torment which the 
thought of the immovable eyes always watching rendered 
unbearable. To the former unbroken silence succeeded 
terrible noises—a singing in his ears which grew louder 
bag go a rushing asd clashing as of a thousand trains 
in his i 

His breath grew more and more laboured, in his efforts 
to fill his lungs he even forgot at last the horrid eyes that 
watobed, he became incapable of anything but the 
struggle for his life. His eyes swam, he could not rise to 
his feet, he could not even crawl on the floor; his chest 
rose and fell in violent efforts to draw in air, he closed 
his eyes and they were too heavy to open again. Voices 
floated round him—angelic voices singing, golden music 

laying, all the sweetest sounds he had ever heard or 
Sreamed of—pictures of sunshine, of sparkling sea shone 
before him and he no longer = ; 

Then waves of darkness, rolling, rolling faster and 
faster, till they overwhelmed him and he sank in them 
drowning —down, down, down—end he knew no more. 


A feeling of waking which was like a rending of the 
portals oF dacksecs, of returning to life which was like a 
dying, and then he was dimly aware of a voice muttering 
—what did it say? 

‘* The labour of yeare—the labour of ycars.” 

What did it mean? And he Pa his heavy eyes, 
staring without thought into the thin face and dark eyes 
of the old inventor. 

Then by degrees memory returned, and with it, first 
fear and then anger. He struggled to rise, but his limbs 
were as heavy as lead; he strove to speak, but only a 
whi issued from his lips. 

“Would you murder me!” 

But the old man made no reply. 
beside his victim on that hateful floor, clasped his 
ekeleton-like arms round his bony knees, while his eyes 
| ape gloomily into the distance and his lips murmured 


ly: 

‘* The labour of years—the Jabour of years.” 

At last Bernard struggled into a sitting position. The 
door stood wide open and the galing so; he could 
breathe with ease, and his senses had fully returned; he 
felt no fear of the broken old man crouching on the floor, 
he only experienced anger for the way he had been 
treated, and as soon as he could stand ut his hand 
somewhat roughly on the thin shoulder and drew back the 
old man’s wandering wits by a slight shake, while he said 


ly : 
a Boas, tell me what you mean by it. Do you know 
you nearly killed me and I can have you put in prison? 't 

The man roused somewhat from his apathy. 

“You were in no real danger. I was watching you all 
the time, and directly you became insensible I opened the 
door "—then turning fiercely on his inter!ocutor—* What 
matters your paltry hour of suffering; think of what I 
have lost—my life, my soul—that for which I sacrificed 

outh, manhood, strength, health, everything.” And he 
oa his head on his hands in despair, 

Those eyes that had so angered him then were his 
safety. Now that his sufferings were over and he felt no 
worse for his very uncomfo le experience, Bernard 
could feel sorrow for the old man’s trouble, and he said 
more gently: : 

“Come, come, it is not 60 bad as that. Surely you'll 
find some way to F over this difficulty, if you are allud- 
ing to the want of air in the closed room.” 

But he shook his head. 


He crouched back 


From halfeaemillion 
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“No, no, the cour has gone out of me. I feared 
some such result, and I dared not try it on myself, know- 
ing my feeble frame and weakened Thenrt would ly 
Sr alleen lian poseg aay fipaleiae varesil ks Qs 
‘or all on a man ving myse. 
uncomfortable fealinga that I had experienced were due 
entirely to my own poor health. And now—now, when 
triumph was just within my on: I find only failune— 
complete and id failure—the very principle that makes 
it soundlese renders it airless at the same time.” 

“ But what matters a little noise!” Bernard, “a 
ventilator or two, and it would be quite safe.” 

But he was not to be comforted. . 

“* Complete and absolute silence, nothing less will con- 
tent me. Better let the world go on in ignorance of my 
ae discovery, than offer only a partial ‘success. Go, 

1 the police I have tried to murder you—nothing 
matters.” . 

In sight of this despair, Bernard had lost all desire to 
be revenged for what he had suffered. 

“Nay, you will try again, I know. Rest assured I 
shall say nothing. Here is my hand, I bear you no ill 
will and I wish complete success with all my heart. 

But the old man had sunk back into apathy 


again, and aeitting crouched on the _ gave 
po sign of even ving these magnanimous 
, so Bernard Thur walked out of the 


doorway and down the ataire, not sorry to leave this 
uncanny adventure behind him. Would the world ever 
hear of this wonderful invention? ; 

It did. Two or three days later he read in the morning 
paper : 

“« Strange occurrence in the Borough.—Yesterday, about 
noon, a house in the Borough was observed to crack and, 
in a moment, collapsed utterly. It was rented by an 
eccentric old man of whom little is known since he never 
spoke to his neighbours, and it is feared that he is buried 
in the ruins. No cause for the tragic occurrence can be 

i as the place appeared in repair and there 
was no explosion or noise of any kind before the collapse.” 

Bernard held the paper in his hand and mused over 
this news. His acquaintance with science was but slight, 
and the th he formed may have been quite befle ‘ 
but he concluded that the old man must have shut himself 
into his room to die in despair, and when the air was all 
exhausted the pressure from the outer air had caused the 


room to collapse, Minging ing the old house with it. 

The great secret died with ite inventor, and, 
remembering the horrors of that absolute silence—the 
effects of which had remained with him long after his 
eymuathy with the inventor had faded—Bernard muttered 
ervently : 

a nk God! There can be no Room of Silence now.” 


eee ne 


“Szance the poets, young man,” advised the philo- 
sopher; “search the poets.” 

‘Aw, what's the uso?” complained the ex-pick- 
pocket. “I eearched a poet once, and all I got wuz 
a pawn-ticket.” : 

a 

Brees (to cabman): “What will you charge to take 
me and my wife to Blank’s Hotel?” 

Cabman: “ Half-a-crown.” 

Biggs : “And how much for taking me alone!” 

Cabman: “The same; half-a-crown.” 

Biggs (to his wife): “There, my dear, you see how 
much you are valued at.” 


eee fie 


POLICE TRAPS FOR BLAC KMAILERS: 

Tae trap set by Scotland Yard detectives for the 
two men who, it is alleged, tried to blackmail Mrs. 
J. B. Joel by threatening to murder her husband, 
the well-known South African millionaire, was not a 
particularly clever one, consisting as it did merely of 
an ordinary “agony” advertisement in the columns 
of a daily n aper. 

That it served its purpose was probably owing to 
the men implicated being tyros in their nefarious art. 
Usually a far more cunningly baited snare has got 
to ba set. 

For example, some time back a blackmailer actually 
had the maa! ity to attempt to extort by threats £500 
from King Edward, then Prince of Wales. All sorts 
of lures were tried in vain, but at last a bag filled 
with 500 gilded farthings did the trick. It was placed 
unostentatiously on a seat in a public park, at a time 
when no one else was near or abou @ detective 
parse the livery of a servant of t yal house- 

old. 

Another blackmailer stipulated that the sum 
demanded should be handed to a flower girl, whose 
frequented 


pitch was in what is probably the most 
was done, but the réle of 


spot in all London. Thi 

flower girl was enacted by @ young smooth-faced 
officer, who was so cleverly “made up” for the occa- 
sion by a well-known Covent Garden costumier that 
he deceived, not the blackmailer alone, but also the 
other regular flower-sellers who did business on the 
ve — ae thought it = really their col- 
eague, un arrest was made and the disguise 
discarded. oe 


In yet another case the blackmailer arranged for 
a bag of gold to be handed to him out of the carriage 
window of a train at a small wayside station in the 
heart of the country. This was done But instead 
of the regular train, which would, of course, have had 
to go on again after the usual brief halt, a special 
was chartered, and filled with detectives, male and 
female, who posed as ordinary passengers. 


a « 


WEEK ENDING 
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Collars? 


Simple Queries that Puzzle 
Lawyers. 

——< 

Dourine law cases, quite a large proportion of ‘he 
work appears to consist in formulating definitions, and 
many of these definitions are of a decidedly incon- 
graous nature. 

Thus, when a man was on trial before a London 
magistrate, he penne that he was singing a senti- 
mental song. ing pressed to define a sentim-::tal 
song, he said that it was “A song where you dou't 
sing the chorus over twice.” 

Thus enlightened, the magistrate asked: “What is 
a song where the chorus is sung over twice?” 

The answer came: “Oh! that’s a comic.” 

The definition of “Workman” in conncction with 
those who ride on certain tramcars, has caused no 
end of discussion. It has been laid down at Dewsbury, 
for instance, that a workman is a man who does not 
wear a collar. 

It has always been a moot point as to what con- 
stitutes a gentleman. A definition was given at the 
Lymington County Court by the plaintiff in a case. 
The Registrar asked him, “How do you define a 
gentleman?” 

The unhesitating reply was, “Well, he came here 
and took a big house, and went away without paying 
his creditors.” 

WHEN A BLACKBEETLE IS A PLACE. 

Then the definition of a “place” has aroused no 
end of discussion. This is true, not only in our own 
country but in the colonies, and the vexed question 
has worried the authorities in New South Wales to 
such an extent that it has been suggested that tho 
following definition might be pol : 

“A place is just a place; a situation, a position; 
in fact, any old spot. When a man is standing, sitting, 
rolling, lying, walking, or circumnavigating on a 
place, it is a place; it is also a place if a man is 
not standing, sitting, rolling on, or around, it; it is 
just as good a place if a cow is standing on it or an 
elephant. If a man is up in a balloon, the balloon ‘s 
a place, and is in a place. 

“For the purpose of this Act, anybody who is dead 
for twenty years shall be regarded as a places he is 
dust, and dust helps to make the earth; he is a placo. 
The cockroach, under ordinary conditions, is a cock- 
roach; when it is stood upon, it becomes a place. If 
a man makes a bet whilst impaled on the horn of a 
cow, the cow is a place. A place may be of any size 
or shape; if one man gets on the top of another for 
the purpose of making a bet, the man underneath is 

lace.” 


Of course, the average peaceful citizen is not very 
well versed in the fine distinctions of the law, and he 
needs eae og instructions from the judge. In a caso 
tried in the Far West, the judge gave the following 
curious, but lucid, definition : 

BRILLIANT SUMMING-UP! 

“Gentlemen, murder is where a man is murderously 
killed. The killer in such a caso is a murderer. Now, 
murder by poison is just ae much murder as murder 
with a gun, pistol, or knife. It is the simple act of 
murdering that constitutes murder in the eye of the 
law. Don’t let the idea of murder and manslaughter 
confound you. Murder is one thing; manslaughter is 
quite another. Consequently, if there has been a 
murder, and it is not manslaughter, then it must be 
rrurder. Don’t let this point escape you. 

“Self murder has nothing to do with this case. 
According to Blackstone and other legal writers, one 
man cannot commit felo de se upon another, and 
this is my opinion. 

“Gentlemen, murder is murder. The murder of a 
brother is called fratricide. The murder of a father 
is called parricide, but that don’t enter into this case. 
As I have said before, murder is emphatically murder. 

“You will consider your verdict, gentlemen. and 
make up your minds according to the law and tho 
evidence, not forgetting the explanation I have given 


you.” 
————@~xVY3s___ 


TxeE Porrce Inspector (to witness): “Why didn't 
you go to the help of the prisoner in the fight?” 

Witness: “At that stage of the game I didn’t know 
which of them was going to be the prisoner.” 


——jo— 


THEN THE PROFESSOR GLARED. 

A cERTAIN professor in a medical college had a 
most exasperating student. 

“You see, Mr. Smith,” said the professor to this 
young man one day, “the subject of this diagram 
limps, because one of his legs is @ trifle shorter than 
the other. Now, what should you do in such a caso?” 

“I should limp, too, I think, sir,” replied the 
student, with an expression of perfect innocence on 
his stupid face, 


charming throate goes up the cry, “We' want HOME NOTES!” 


WREK ENDINe 
Ocr. 22, 1908. 
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Se, 


a thief, seeing some well-known person 


Doubtless many l 
a in the street, thinks that he would like to have the 


nee of going through the celebrity's pockets, or, in the 
re of ‘die, andbag. That was our idea in asking some 
prominent people metaphorically to submit to being robbed, 
and to reveal what the pickpocket would have got. The 
result of our investigations inclines us to the belief that if 
we ever should be reduced to Faber pockets for a 
living we should avoid those of celebritiés.—Ep. P.W.] 


Miss ADA REEVE 
harming comedicnne, who is having a very success- 
(The ¢ aaraageial season at the Apollo Theatre with 
“ Butter fires”). 
My “bag”: 
One black velvet ribbon box. 
One rail season ticket. 
One pencil. . 
One e6mall silver mirror. 
One glove button-hook. 
One pair scissors. . 
Two pocket-handkerchiefs. 
One card case with cards. 
One chain purse containing 2s. 31. 
One lorgnette. 
Sundry loose coppers. 
One scent bottle. 
Several hair-pins. 
Two safety-pins. 
Small powder box. | 
Several patterns of satin. 
One pair gloves. 
Two letters. 


— 


Mr. FRED. M. WHITE 
(The popular novelist). 


What an ingenious (ingenucus?) question! Here 
you are: . : 
Two half-crowns, one florin, three pennies, latchkey, 


old key (goodness knows what it belongs to), knife, 
tobacco box, cigarette papers, ditto holder, handker- 
chief, watch, chain, and sovereign purse (latter obselete 
and empty), pencil case, two begging letters. 


Miss MARIE LLOYD 
(The “one and only”). 

If I should happen to have my handbag picked 
c:ere might bo found the following: a few voice 
lozenges, a puff, lip salve, and maybe a piece of black- 
lead penail. P 


Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 
(The famous comedian, who is now playing in “The King 
of Cadonia”), 

Tn the event of my pockets being picked to-day, the 
pickers would “benefit” to the amount following: 

One handkerchief, with openwork pattern cut out 
by the laundry people. 

One silver watch (one hand gone). 

A knife, with one useful blade, and one ornamental. 

A golf ball (rather cut about, = chap !). 

Twenty-three letters waiting to be answered. 

One new verse for my song (hoping came will 
percolate through pocket up to brain). 

A cheque book (to flourish, not to write in). 

A bunch of keys (only two of which I use—the others 
won’t open anything). : 

One fountain, pen (empty). 

One vest pocket (full of ink). 

These mostly useless articles, together with about 
four shillings (including a bad florin), and a button 
off my overcoat are the only things they would get. 


Mr. VICTOR GRAYSON, M.P. 
(The young Socialist, who in private life is one of 
the most amiable of men). 

I regret to say that had I been the victim of an 
indiscriminating and inartistic pickpocket on the date 
of receipt of your letter, my pockets would have 
divulged—one unused bombshell, two bowie knives, 
re silver spoon, two hotel bills, and some tobacco 

ust. 


Mr. JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
(Well known in the different worlds of travel, lctters, 
and politics). 


_In the event of my pockets being picked at the 
time of the receipt of your note, the thief would have 
an indifferent haul—that is assuming he got away 


It will pay you to read HOME 


I pay Pockats 
3 ‘ Oi ara ‘Picked 


Amusing Rex<'ations by 
Well-known People. 


with most of my __ belongings 
before I injured his sight. here 
would be a limited sum of money, 
the customary bunch of keys, two 
pocket - handkerchiefs, a ten-and- 
sixpenny tin watch, two golf balls and 
a volf-ball cleaner, a bunch of dog- 
eared golf scoring cards, a pocket- 
book with letters, ancient and 
modern, two bills, the payment of 
which will have to wait, a pipe 
that needs cleaning, an old pouch with two ounces of 
baccy, a crumpled match-box with one match, a lead 
pencil of stumpy shape, a halfpenny evening news- 
paper, and six old tramcar tickets. 


Mr. MELBOURNE INMAN 


(The noted billiard player, who has successfully 
claimed the title of Open Champion of the World). 


The contents of my pockets when examined as 
required, were as follows: 

Bunch of keys. 

Silver plate of various values. 

Press cuttings (mostly challenges from my fellow- 
players), and £100 note ready for staking against 


T. Reece. 
——————3e—__. 


Fatuer: “But tell me, Alfred, how could you fail 
again?” . 
Son: “Well, you see, we had another examination.” 


— »sjo—_ 
“ Mama, may I get on the donkey’s back?” 
‘No, dear; but if you are good, papa will take you 
on his back. That will be just the same!’’ 
ee 
JEWELLER: “You say the inscription you wish 
engraved on the inside of this ring is to be ‘ Marcellus 
to Irene’?” 
Young Man (somewhat embarrassed): “Yes, that’s 
right. But—er—don’t cut the ‘Irene’ very deep.” 
— 
THOUGHT HIS ATLAS WAS DEFECTIVE, 
THERE once lived a wealthy, but uneducated man, 
who owned many sailing vessels, and followed their 
course over the seas by the aid of an enormous atlas. 
“T’ve just had a letter,” he said to a neighbour, 
“from one of my captains, and he tells me that he’s 
been in a fearful storm, and didn’t know but that the 
vessel would go to pieces. But I'll read you what 
puzzles me. He says: ‘The waves rose like 
mountains, while the vivid lightning broke the pitchy 
gloom. We were driven before the wind, and put into 
great jeopardy.’ What I want to know is,” said the 
shipowner, as he folded the shcet, “where is Great 
Jeopardy? I know it’s somewhere in the Mediter 
ranean, but I can't find it on this map anywhere!” 


eee 
Teacuer: “Johnny, what is a hypocrite?” 
“A boy wot comes to school with a smile on his 


face.” 
———— rio 
“You've had your cook for threo years, haven't 
you?” - 
“No. She has had us.” 


—— 
“Wovuupy’r you like to have been Thackeray, 
Scribbler?” 
“No,” said Scribbler; “I’m glad I wasn’t.” 
“Prefer your own stuff to his, eh?” 
“Not a bit of it. But I think Thackeray was harder 
to write than to read. I have the easy end of it.” 
— ee 


DEATH:-TRAP “ TUBES.” 

Tuat the short circuit at the Chelsea electric 
generating station the other day did no moro than 
“hold up”? 160 trains on seven of the underground 
railways of London is matter for congratulation. 

Far more terrible results might easily have ensued, 
as witness the experience of other cities under similar 
circumstances. 

In Paris, for example, some few years back a 
‘sneak’? current of electricity caused a fire that 
resulted in the sacrifice of nearly a hundred lives. The 
unhappy passengers were suffocated, burned, electro- 
cuted. It was a scene of horror unparalleled in 
modern times. Men and women who witnessed it are 
raving lunatics today. A station-ma:ter was so over- 
come that, although in no way to blame, he committed 
suicide. 

Scarcely less awful was the holocaust. in New York 
during the carly part of last year. This also was duo 
to a leakage of current. With scarcely a moment’s 
warning, the crowded carriages were enveloped in a 
torrent of blue flame, that crackled and spurted and 
sizzled for a brief period, and then went out. But 
brief as the period was, it sufficed. Not a soul re- 
mained alive within its sphere of influence. 

In a tunnel in the Liverpool Electric Railway, 
again, just before Christmas, 1901, an electrical leak- 
age started a conflagration in which six persons 
nerished. This line, it is true, was an overhcad onc; 
but the section where the catastrophe occurred was as 
much a ‘tube’? as any of thoso that are carried 
bencath the surface of the earth. 


NOTES this week. “How to Add to One's 


a 
By W. LAWSON BUTT, 


The Villain in “The Sands o’ Dee” at the London 
Hippodrome. 


[In the following article Mr. Butt, who is 
“drowned”? twice daily in the Hippodrome crena, 
discourses lightly on the trials he has to undergo.] 


Dontna the course of my theatrical career I have 
“died’’ a great variety of different deaths and been 
“killed? in almost every way that human ingenuity 
could devise, but never until now have I had the mis- 
fortune to be drowned ‘‘twice daily until further 
notice.” I should think it is a record in the annals 
of uncomfortable stage deaths. 

The actor who is stabbed by the villain from 
behind, the swordsman who falls mortally wounded 
in a stage duel, and the wild-eyed adventuress who 
brings down the curtain by drinking half a pint or so 
of laudanum at the conclusion of the play suffer none 
of the real pangs incidental to the form of death 
which they portray. 

_ But the Hippodrome management like realism, and 
just as the waves which dash into the arena are the 
exact counterpart of real Atlantic rollers which come 
crashing in upon the “ Sands o’ Dee,’”’ so my death is 
as near the uncomfortable reality as the ingenuity of 
the management can devise. 

HURLED OFF MY PERCH. 

Standing upon a little rocky ledge high up above 
the flooded arena, I have to withstand the shock of 
the great waves, each one of which contains five tons 
of water, as thoy break over my head, until, finally 
losing my foothold, I topple over backwards into the 
seething waters below. 

Standing on the ledge is in itself a far more difficult 
feat than you would imagine, and at tho first 
rehearsals I made several quite unnccessary attempts 
at drowning in addition to the one which was in the 
official programme, for the force of the waves, catching 
me unprepared, hurled me off my perch at the first 
encountcr. 

A man stands in the ‘‘ wings”? with grappling irons 
ready in case by any chance anything should go 
wrong, and it does not make me feel any moro cheer- 
ful, when I wait nervously for the words which will 
give me my ‘‘cue”’ to jump, to see my friend with 
the irons waiting below in the vain hope of at last 
finding something to do! 

Apropos of this a rather amusing incident occurred 
at the first of the water rehearsals. In order to 
encourage me and show how nice and easy it all was, a 
professional swimmer was ordered to do it first. He 
duly flung himself with tha most realistic vechcmence 
into the waters below, and disappeared. 

MY THREE SUITS OF CLOTHES. 

Seconds went by and ho did not appear. The 
seconds became minutes, and my heart was in my 
mouth as I thought of the equally horriblo fate which 
would undoubtedly befall me. My friend with the 
grappling irons went carefully over the water, but 
without finding any trace of the missing man. 

Mr. Parker stood by, apparently unconcerned, but I 
thought I noted a twinklo in his eye as he gazed 
towards one of the exits of the arona, and presently, 
to my surprise, my swimming friend walked calmly in 
smoking a cigarette. He had dived across the arena 
and como round by the back of the stage. 

Another trial which adds to the burdens of a drown- 
ing villain is that the water is not nico soft water 
such as is used in one’s daily bath. Each of the great 
waves which come thundering down into the arena is 
artificially stiffened with several hundredweight of 
brine. It heightens the illusion of sca-water, of 
course, but it does not add to my comfort. 

Morcover, its effect on my clothes is absolutely 
ruinous. In the play I am tho only ono of the 
characters who is supposed to be a “swell’’— all the 
others being humble fisher-folk—and as a contrast to 
their coarse working clothes I have to wear a most 
immaculate flannel suit. 

How to keep the suit presentable, with a nice crease 
down tho legs of the trousers and a nice “sct’? of the 
coat, was a problem which caused me much anxiety. I 
eventually solved the difficulty by getting the tailor to 
make me three absclutely idintical suils. And these 
I wear alternately. 

Although the morning cold bath is not unknaexn te 


me, although a good swim in tho sea is cue cf my 
keenest delights, and althongh I lave drowned 
myself now regulariy for quife a cons derable 
time, I still 
have a bad five 
minutes before 


the eventful 
moment arrives. / 
And when the 
cold weather 
comes—Ugh ! 
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Income,” is one of the erficics, 
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RENOWNED REGIMENTS’ RIGHTS. 

Tue First Battalion Grenadier Guards, which the 
other day marched through the City of London with 
colours flying, drums beating, and bayonets fixed, is 
nok the only corps in the British Army to claim this 
right. 

he East Kent Regiment, better known perhaps by 
its nickname of “The Buffs,” can follow its example 
if at any time it chooses to do so, the reason being 
that it traces its origin back to the old London train 
bands, which were mostly raised and paid for by the 
City merchant guilds. The custom in the case of the 
Grenadier Guards dates from the Restoration, when 
they were permitted by the Lord Mayor to perambulate 
the City in this fashion in order to raise recruits. 

Little privileges of the kind are greatly prized, 
usually because of some special amen they 

ess. Thus, for example, the erset Light 

nfantry are very proud of the fact that their 

sergeants are entitled to loop their sashes over the left 
shoulder, @ distinction dating from the tattle of 
Culloden. 

Similarly, the 8th Hussars think a good deal of 
their title to wear their sword-belts across their right 
shoulders, because it commemorates the gallantry of 
the corps at Saragossa. 

In tike manner also, the two crimson fcathers worn 
in the helmet plates of the 2nd Battalion Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry were earned during the 
Amerioan War of Independence; the black silk bow, 
known regimentally as ‘‘the flash,” which decorates 
the tunie collara of the officers and staff-sergeants of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers recalls the memory of 
Albuera, when the corps fought so fiercely that it was 
all but annihilated; while the “double sphinx” of 
the 28th Gloucesters was granted to that gallant corps 
in memory of a battle fought near Alexandria in 1801, 
when it engaged the enemy both front and rear at one 
and the same time. 


oii 


MEMORY’S GARDEN. 
I know an old-world garden whose repose 
No turmoil of the busy world disturbs, 
Where reigns in regal pomp the royal rose, 
Queen of the flowers and humbl: fragrant herbs, 
Whose mingled perfumes float upon the air 
In heavy, luscious incense, rich and rare. 


Within this garden drowsy poppies sleep, 
And droop obeisance to the noonday glare, 
From lowly beds the bright-eyed pansies peep, 
And pinks and columbines are everywhere 
In the sultry noon and in the fragrant night, 
It is the haven of my heart’s delight. 


There may be other gardens far mcre fair, 
But none can hold a spell like this for mes 
Its flowers and its perfume-laden air 
Are shrined for ever in my memory 3 
For you who mingle now in choirs above, 
First taught me in that garden how to love. 


eon een fi <ipae as amomarso 


HELPLESS SNAKE-BITTEN INDIA. 

Every year about this time there appears s small 
paragraph in the daily papers announcing the deaths 
of fifty thousand persons, more or less, from snake- 
bite. 

The figures refer to our Indian Empire, and they 
represent the mortality for the preceding twelve 
months. 

Think of it! An average of something like one 
thousand people slain weekly by one of the most 
agonising of deaths. 

‘An isolated catastrophe which involved only one so 
stupendous a holocaust would set the world agog; but 
because this horror is a regular thing, going on daily, 
reported annually, no notice whatever, comparatively 
speaking, is taken of it. 

The Indian Government hardly makes nowadays any 
—— of grappling with the problem of prevention. 

early a century of failure has taken the heart out 
of it. 

Years ago it epent hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in distributing a panacea, invented by a high 
functionary, amongst the villages. The remedy in 
question was & ie ap ange of liquid ammonia. 

The natives the ammonia for cleansing pur- 
poses instead of soap, and took their chance as regards 
the snakes. Ether was then issued, and the he n 
of the villages were instructed in its proper use. The 
sole result was that drunkenness increased consider- 
ably, the ryote finding that the Government-provided 
ether was quite as potent an intoxicant as bhang, and 
far cheaper. 

Next the natives were encouraged to exterminate 
the poisonous reptiles, a reward being paid for each 

ross destroyed. They had to bring the tails as evi- 

lence, tied up in neat little bundles fixe radishes. 

But this plan also failed, partly because it was found 
to encourage the artificial propagation of the very 
reptiles it was designed to extirpate; partly, also, 
because the tails of quite harmless snakes were 
substituted for those of the venomous varieties. 


An Article which Shows She’s a B'e-sing in 


What Happens to King Edward's Cast-off Garments, Disguise. 


Lors of people think that the man with a neglcct- 
ful wife has a most unhappy time of it, but the truth: 
is he is a rather lucky individual. 

No, the advantages are not at once apparent, but 

they are there right enough. For one thing, such 
a man can blend all the pleasures, s0 called, of 
matrimony with the delights of bachelorhood. His 
chums do not ceaso to be chums after he is married 
and the ladies whom he knew prior to wedlock remain 
his friends—he is not obliged to cut them all off, ag 
so many unfortunate Benedicks are. , 
_ A wife of the neglectful kind is so little interested 
in her husband and his doings that he can please 
himself. All that she demands is that she be not 
bothered. 

As might be expected, such a man has the pity and 
sympathy of batches of lady friends, who band them- 
solves together on his behalf. He is thcught to bo 
ill-used, and, of course, tha ill-used person is always 
treated in a nice way. 

Such a man may take a weck-end and his wifo heeds 
not. It won't bother her, so what does it matter? 
It is best to let him go his own way. 

So off he goes for a nice little trip with an cld 
friend, and hugely enjoys himself. 

Now, when a man’ is married to the more orthodox 
kind of wife he has no such freedom; he cannot 
take a week-end with an old chum without consuit- 
ing his good lady, who, as often as not, won't allow 
him out of her sight. She compels him to be about 
the place, and expects him to be ready at any moment 
to render an account of himself. 

HER KUSBAND DOES AS HE LIKES—— 

Then, the neglectful wife does not pry into her 
husband’s affairs. She won’t inquire too closely into 
money matters so long as she receives sufiicient to 
scrape along with: 

_It may besaid that a man joined to a woman of this 

kind cannot enjoy matrimony—that he must hanker 
after some of those home comforts and delights which 
we associate with wedlock of a correct kind. 
_ Ab first a husband does this, and, also at first, he 
is cleapaies with his wife. But it swiftly wears 
off, and he perceives, to his joy, that he has got hold 
of a perfect treasure—a woman who will allow him 
to have his own way. 

The wife who is untidy about the house, and heed- 
less of its appearance, quite suits a lot of men. 

For instance, she is the lady who gratifies the man 
who loves to knock the ashes out of his pipe at tho 
spot where he is sitting or standing, regardless of 
carpets or anything else, and whd prefers to fling his 
boots into any odd corner rather than place them whore 
boots ought to be eet aside. 

She does not mind how he flings things about, nor 
does she care a button whether he crushes up all the 
tidies in a room, or—well, a man can do as he pleases 
in his own home with a wife of this kind. 

Men pine for freedom—they do not love precision. 
Thus it is a curious fact that if a wife lays out an 
ash-tray every morning for the use of her lord and 
master (!), he wants to knock the ashes out of his 
pipe anywhere—the last spot he dreams of going near 
is the ash-tray. 

— AND IS NEVER AFRAID TO MEET HER. 

So one can understand how well the heedless, untidy 
wife suits some men—in fact, one might say, the 
average male, who is ever untidy. 

Perhaps it is news for you to learn that nine out 
of ten men you meet in the club of an evening are 
afraid to go home. They dread facing their wives, for 
they know d dressing down will bo their lot. It 
is true all the same, for the club is viewed in no 
favourable light by your wife of the “perfect” brand. 

Of course, the husband of a neglectful wife has no 
such fears to disturb him. That is why some men ars 
so steady in the hand when playing a game of billiards 
and others are so nervous. The latter cannot con- 
centrate their attention on the table with tho mental 
picture of an irate spouse sitting up for them at home. 

The husband of the neglectful wifa knows that the 
longer he stays out of the house the better will his 
wifé be pleased, and, of course, like a good husband, 
his endeavour is to please his wife so far as possible 
by remaining out of doors till hours which bachelors 
only may keep with safety. 

‘ou must understand that such a woman has & 
habit of looking upon her husband as a sort of neces- 
sary evil, a something to be tolerated, a moncy- 

ing machine. 

And the man concerned has a really first-class timo 
of it. He is quite his own meer, and can do 
exactly as he pleases. 

Personally, I do not assert that he is lucky or 
unlucky; that is a matter of opinion—I have my own- 


Wear becomes of the King’s old clothes? As the 
r of the largest wardrobe in the land the final 
resting-place of a large proportion of His Majesty’s 
garments affords material for much interesting 
reading. 

The King’s wardrobe is renewed with a frequency 
that would spell bankruptcy to most men of wealth. 
Not only are his ordinary garments undergoing con- 
stant change—His Majesty has, for many Pipes past, 
enjoyed the honour of setting English and American 
fashion—but his hundred-and-one uniforms are con- 
stantly being replenished. It is the Royal uniforms 
which run away with the money, for the adorning 
bullion lace of real gold often causes the record outlay 
of threa figures on a single garment. 

The King’s foreign uniforms are especially cosfly. 
They aro much more ornate than those of the home 
regiments, with the exception, perhaps, of the Guards 
and the Household Cavalry, of which the King is 
Colonel. 

Of course, these uniforms have the advantage of 
outlasting the “mufti” by many years, a fact which 
somewhat compensates for the extravagent initial 


a ture. 

en they are discarded—and they are replenished 
gooner than one would imagine, for, whatever happens, 
the King must never look shabby or dowdy, but always 
spick and span—the orders and bullion lace are 
stripped off, and either made to do duty again, or 
ate sold to one of the great masonic insignia makers, 
who utilises the bullion in the manufacture of the 
many symbols necessary to the proper conduct of the 
* craft.” 

MUSTN'T TELL WHO WORE THEM. 


Thus an aproned and bejewelled Grand Master may 
be decked in gold lace which has once graced the 
uniform of his monarch. 

The cloth of these discarded uniforms generally 
finds its way to the cottages of some of the King’s 
Norfolk sioners, and, under the deft hands and 
busy needle of the diligent housewife, undergoes some 
strange nee 

Many of the King’s uniforms, especially those worn 
when he has made hietory, are never destroyed, but 
are jealously guarded for the interest of posterity. 
These clothes include the King’s coronation uniform, 
the exquisite court costume, which has been immor- 
taligéd by the great French painter, Benjamin Con- 
stant, in his magnificent portrait of His Majesty; 
and the robes worn by tha King when he opened his 
firsd Parliament. 

These, it is probable, will ultimately find a place 
in the National Museum. 

Most of the King’s ordinary clothes are given to 
the fortunate servants who look after the immediate 
needa of His Majesty. There is only one condition 
attached to the gift—in disposing of them, strict 
sectecy has to be maintained as to the identity of 
their original wearer. 

This g t is a handsome perquisite, for the excellence 
of the fabric and the perfection of make insures the 
receipt of a good price from the better clasa dealers. 


PRINCE FOLLOWS HIS FATHER'S PRECEDENT. 


Other garments of King Edward, notably his shoot- 
ing and Norfolk suits, aro divided among his poorer 
tenantry, who contest keenly for their possession. 
One scarcely expects to see the costume which graced 
a Scottish moor or a Norfolk cover tilling the fields 
in the neighbourhood of Sandringham, but the King’s 
generous hand has made this curious contrast possible. 

The Queen’s discarded clothes, after they have been 
strip of their valuable trimmings, mostly in the 
shape of real lace and jewelled buttons, generally find 
their way to some of the many charitable institutions 
of which she is the beneficent patron. But her gift ie 
usually augmonted by parcels of new garments as well 
as the treasured old ones. There aro many poor 
children resplendent in the finery which at one time 
clothed the Queen. 

The precedent of the King and Queen is closely 
followed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, but 
they generally prefer to wait until Ohristmastide 
before lightening their sartorial burden. 

The ultimate end of the kingly wardrobe opens up 
a wide field for speculation, for, when discarded by 
those who wear it second-hand, it becomes an impossi- 
bility to trace its subsequent wanderings. Whether 
it ever sees the interior of a Rowton House or 
reposes on a park or embankment bench will never be 
known. 

The antithesis is not impossible. 


There are a thousand and one househo!d detaile that a woman should Know. Sh i 
gh eats dn ROT a She will learn them all 
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BEGIN TO-DAY. 


Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders, 


Rendered by “NEMO.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
{ THE OPENING CHAPTERS. F The Spider's Larder. 
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“ Prisoner at the bar, the sentence of the Court is that 

ou shall be hanged by the neck until you are dead. 

ay God have a on Sa soul!” 
ohn Brewster, 


“T did not kill ” replied the prisoner, 
James Gladman Blunt, fearlessly and contemptuously. 
* 


On the night following the execution I was sent for to 
the prison where I was chaplain, by Keene, the surgeon. 

“Blunt’s neck was not broken at the execution,” he 
explained, ‘‘ and I have revived him! What shall we do?” 

We decided to smuggle him away, and dressed him in 
the surgeon’s old garments. . 

My first duty,” he said cheerily, “ shall be to trace 
the enemy who killed r Brewster. For the future my 
name shall be an old alias, Justus Grayman Bland.” 

Six months later—during which I had resigned both 
chaplaincy and_curacy—I received a note to call at 
Tanner’s Rents, Spitalfields. To my surprise I was greeted 
by Grayman Bland! 

“JT have great news,” he began. “I have a clue at 
Jast to Brewster's murderer. Will you jon me in un- 
ave) ti the plot? I can offer you £1000 annually for 
ife.” 

Needless to say I consented, little suspecting that a 
series of weird adventures was in store for me. 

First of all I was instructed, to shadow Gentry Lowe, a 
shady lawyer whom LB!and suspected of embezzling three- 
quarters of a million that had formerly stood in his name 


as Gladman Blunt. 

Then one Sunday Bland raided Lowe's office to recover 
an incriminating document, but being surprised by Lowe 
himself was only able to secure a copy by pressing the 
schedule, which was written in copying ink, against the 
white linen of his shirt-sleeve. 

Next he announced he had new plans for me. Financed 
by him I was to become a young man about town and to 
report to him everyone I met. 

y pcedid to his wishes and was soon mixing in most 
Bohemian circles. In due time I was honoured by an 
invitation by one, Reuben Jackman, to take part in his 
house-party at Medham Abbey. Amongst thoso whom I 
met were Sos Uzielli, Jackman’s secretary; Gentry Lowe, 
Lord Crawley, and a reputed millionaire named Shuffle- 
sheeps. 

Life ° at 


Medham Abbey was extremely fast and 
Bohemian, the only 


le who didn’t indulge in the wild 
sport being an elderly couple—Mr. and Mrs. Silkstone. 

Gambling seemed to go on morning, noon, and night. 
Shufflesheeps I noticed was losing heavily. ? 

Then one night Lord Crawley taunted him that his 
wife’s jewels were only eee ; 

“Paste!” ehrieked Shufflesheeps. “I'll give you five 
to one in thousands that they are real.” 

He rushed from the room and returned a moment later 
with the jewels. a 

They were in the form of a me glittering snake 6 ft. 
long, and had cost him, he said, 85,000. 

“I apologise. They are real,” said Lord Crawley. | 

As we praised the diamonds, Shufflesheeps returned with 
them to his room. Then suddenly a blood-curdling yell 
sounded through the house. We dashed to the spot. At 
the top of the stair stood Shufflesheeps almost mad. 

“He has got it," he yelled; ‘‘someone snatched the 
snake from my hand.” : : . 

But worse was to come. Next morning, while taking 
an early stroll on the terrace, I was startled to hear a 
voice crying, ‘‘ Murder! Murder! ” 

Darting into the house I was shocked to find that the 
oe Shufflesheeps had committed suicide while 

aving. 

“Leave the house at once. I will meet you at Poland 
Street, six, to-morrow! ” 

The voice that spoke was the voice of Bland! . 

I turned, but one saw a tall footman descend the stair. 

I was at Poland Street punctually at six. In due time 
Bland appeared. Yes, he Vad been the footman. 

“Did you never imagine you were among a dangerous 
gang known as a ‘ Family,’” he began, “ and that Shufile- 
sheeps did not commit suicide, but was murdered? ” 

d. ‘*No,” I said. . 

“T saw Uzielli enter the room,” Bland continued. 
“ Shufflesheeps, who was chaving, threatened to bring in 
the police; and then Uzielli got behind him, pressed down 
the razor so as to give the impression that Shufflesheeps 
had committed suicide, and, as I knocked, hid behind the 
curtain. I then entered, raised the alarm, and finding 
that the jugular vein had not been severed, saved Shuffle- 
sheeps’ life.” 

Six weeks later Bland surprised me by 
diamonds to take to Shuflesheeps. 

“But what have you gained by all this?” I asked. 

“My friend, I have at last laid my fingers on all the 
Members of this Family. Our next problem is to find 


which of them fastened Brewster’s murder on me. 


giving me the 


My friend and employer, Grayman Bland, was ve’ 
silent, moody, almost morbid. The most difficult ihing 
in the world is to wait, especially when you are in hiding 
from the ee hoping to clear yourself. 

Although a millionaire, Bland, since his resuscitation 

after hanging, was still in danger of his life for the 
Brewster murder, while the machinations of the mysterious 
“Family,” which had caused him to be convicted, were 
as obscure as ever. 
_ It still remained a problem (even for Eland’s subtle 
intellect) to fathom, not only as to how the plot against 
him had been concocted, but as to who the real murderer 
might be. Thus the necessity for clearing hiinself, while 
still keeping hid from the police, haunted him like a 
nightmare. 

One day we were sitting in the rooms Bland hed provided 
for me in Jermyn Street. I had become very curious about 
the ‘Family.’ Nevertheless, Grayman Bland, ever 
suave, had until now been very reticent as to the nature 
of this mysterious association. 

At last I taxed him boldly, and asked : 

“But what is, really, this ‘Family’? Is it like the 
Maffia?” 

Grayman Bland emiled his inscrutable smile. 

“You have heard of the Mafia, then?” 

. Yes; it is a revolutionary society in Sicily, Isn't it?” 

My friend, in Europe, the Maffia is, generally speaking, 


THE SECRET CIPHER. 


Fig. 2.—The Key to the Secret Cipher. 


a revolutionary movement; but it is the Carbonari and | penetrate alone—you and I.” 


Camorra which have their societies regularly organised. I 
say nothing of the ‘ Black Hand’ which has, again, another 
system. But all three desire to oppose the law of the 
land in which they live, and at the same time make what 
they can in the process; and they succeed to a very great 
extent. ; 

“You eee, in the old unscientific days crime was un- 
organised in England; it was done by criminals working 
alone, with a ‘ receiver’ as a partner to dispose of stolen 
goods. At most, small gangs worked together. But 
modern methods have improved all that; the small 
criminal's job now fails before competition, just as the 
small shopkeepers cannot keep pace with the stores and 
trusts. Crime is ming organised; it follows mcdern 
developments naturally. oo . 

“This ‘Family’ is just such an organisation; it is a 
Trust in all kinds of crime—legal and illegal. For crime 1s 
a regular profession, remember, zs true a trade as shoe- 
making. The ‘Family’ deals in all sorts. It is, of 
course, a regular secret society, but it has, besides, its 
department for political plotting, its department for com- 

ny promoting, another for coining, and another for 
barckoy: But one board of directors controls all these. 

“The ‘Family’ does not despise illegal pearling and 
blackmail; it angles for big fish only—it does not er 
about such small fry as pickpockets, who, of course, would 
only be too glad to be admitted to its privileges.” 

“There are no ‘blacklegs’?” . 

“Yes, but mark you, the ‘ Family’ has all the best brains 
in it. After all, their object is not worse than that of many 
a rascal who screens himself under the law; such a man’s 
object is often to make money—honestly, if he can—but to 
make money. The ‘Family’ runs great risks by being 
dishonest; 80 ite whole society is secret and. mysterious— 
a subtle power of darkness almost impossible to stamp 
out. I know, to my cost, how fiendishly clever it can be.” 

“They were too clever for you in your last attempt?” 

“JT have not altogether failed in “y last attempt,” he 
said. “Our last adventure of Mr. Shufflesheeps showed 
me plainly the first essential of success—that is the 
characters of some of those men with whom I have to deal. 
Now I can tell you that your companions at that house 
party, Mr. Joe Uzielli, Mr. Gentry Lowe, Mr. Reuben 
Jackman, and your dear cld Mr. Silkstone, are four 


members of a ‘board of directors ’—a council of seven who 
preside over this ‘Family.’” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Tt is true. I saw their failings there, and in all their 
nakedness, because they were off their guard. And now I 
think that the time has come when I must attack them in 
their own den.” : 

“But where is their den?” said I. 

_ “My dear fellow, they have hiding-places innumerable 
in all parts of London, hiding-places on which the police 
cannot keep constant check, for they are always being 
chanced.” 

“ But where is the den you speak of? 

spot it?” 
_ “Not yet. The ono which the ‘Family’ now frequents 
is, of course, perfectly innocent externally; there are 
always watchers to give notice of any suspected detective ; 
the ‘Family’ has detectives of its own for that matter. 
You see, the whole society is bound together by oaths, and 
drilled on the lines of the Italizn Camorra—that is, a 
society existing with real political ends, and imbued with 
a real hatred of the well-to-do, an association of banditti 
warring against society. 

“Now, there are ies grades and one probationary in 
this socicty. First, the probationary grade is not even 
that of an ‘entered apprentice’; he is under surveillance 
befcre admission. Then the lowest grade, which is that 
ef a common criminal, obeying others blindly; he is just 
a craftsman; that is, he exercises his dexterity by his 
fingers only in burglary, coining, and the commoner forms 
of crime. 

“The second grade is that which moves more or less in 
good social circles. A 
member of the second 
grade may forge orrun a 
‘bucket-shop,’or promote 
acompany. You would 
find him an agreeable 
companion at dinnor. 
But, above all these, are 
the master organisers of 
the grand coups of the 
industry —the great 
jewel robberies, the bank 
robberies, and all big 
swindles—the council of 
seven, of whom you know 
four, a t privilege 
which you ought to 
appreciate. And 
into this nest of 
thieves we must 


Can’t the police 


“ eg ie it like?” 

“Tt ig full of telephones and speaking-tubes; it is not 
confined to one house, but is a group er houses one to 
each other; every man is secretly observed before he is 
admitted. Of course, he is only admitted then if properly 
recognised. A man cannot be vouched for; he must be put 
under probation first. When he is initiated he can go to 
a certain tobacco shop, say, and buy a packet of cigarettes ; 
he is watched from the back, and if ‘safe’ he is blind- 
folded and conducted through a maze of passages to whcre 
he has to get information stout the business he has to do, 
or to get his pay from the cashier of the society.” 

ee ae surel the police must know?” 

‘‘ Why? Let once a suspected person, such as a police- 
man in disguise, approach, all hands on duty fly te thelr 
job. Everything in all the houses becomes innocent as if 
y magic; no fire-drill on a man-of-war is executed more 
brilliantly than this bit of work; it is constantly exercised. 
Bolt-holes, like extra exits in theatres, are thrown open 
on the first alarm; heavy doors are shut in the face of the 
police, giving time for all to escape. 

“Ie this place near Dorset Street, Spitalfields?” I said, 
speaking from my parson’s experience in the East End. 

Not just now. But there have been almost as many 
murders about Stamford Street as in Dorset Street. It is 
near Stamford Street where our friends are now. It is a 
place full of miserable dwellings. As a judge once said 
‘You can’t take away the character of Stamford Street.’” ' 

“But how on earth do you propose to clear yourself of 
Brewster's murder by just going in there!” 

“T intend to find out, by force or fraud, who did it.” 

“ But even then it will be a most difficult thing to prove.” 
“My dear friend, when thieves fall out, font men 
sometimes come by their own. Already the ‘Family’ is 
furious with itself about the loss of the plunder of the 
Shufflesheeps’ jewels; some are convinced their Icaders 
have played them false; that is a great point gained, look 
you. It ig my task to now gain their confidence. It is 
risky—very risky—but there is no resource but a bold 
attack. Look here, here is something I would not explain 
to you before. I shall only show you part of it now. Car. 
you read that?” He handed me a folio of manuscript on 
thin, much-folded sheets. 

“It is music,” I said. 


“Minor Matters for Men” in HOME NOTES ifs a column no husband should miss, 
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down the , the great hooded figure leading. T 
down a incline. A grille opened in a door’ a 
of gen through; some words I did not understand passed, 
he collar door opened, I was thrust forward into a sub. 
terranean chamber. Swiftly my arms were bound be!!n4 
me, and 60, all hot and helpless, I was led forward—fu'| 
of a tense fear—into the chamber, barely lit by three tali 
candles at the farther end. The flames burned in tho 
thick air with a blue, fitful light. Three indictinct 
ae above me in the gloom. I was made to kneel, 

e spoke : 

“ Art thou determined to wage war 
of the poor?” aie ee eee 

“Iam,” I answered. 

“Wilt thou swear to obey and be silent?” 

“T will swear,” I answered, hesitating, until I felt 
Bland’s touch upon my arm. More questions passed 
Then an oath was administered, by which it is forbidden, 
in honour, for me to here state what then d deep cown 
under the earth. Suffice it to say that f was adinitted 4 
postulant, without at all comprehending the real purpose 
of this secret society, which wae, in appearance at least 
revolutionary. Its principles appeared to comprise nothing 
a nig —— os Pcie 

n dug course I was taken back, restored to my clc 
aud. (ia dtesk.. T Seemed to say lille, lndeng a Go 
ford Street much bewildered, knowing nothing beyond that 
I was admitted—on probation—to a society apparently 
ey rt PLE aod lar boda soot 

cor no eve there la: i thi 
ioc ae 1 y ind it anything 


Graymen Bland gave a short sardonic laugh. “Yes,” he 
paid, “there's the piano. Sit down and play it” 

I sat cown and played the whole of the sheets to the 
end; here 1 need ote re the first line, which was exactly 
as it appears in Fig. 1. |, vi P 3 

“Tt is all perfectly intelligible to a musician, is it not? 
soii Grayman Bland. . . 

“Certainly,” said I, “though I don’t think much of it. 
I judge it to be tho work of some quite amateur composer. 

“You are too critical. Shall I tell you what the first 
line means?” 

“ Yes,” I said, astonished. . 

“The first line reads, ‘Lodge meets Friday, nine—’” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“Well, you can read for yourself. Here's the key.” And 
he handed me a slip of paper inscribed like that which 
Zr have marked Fig. 2. 7 

“ Now, you see, take no notige of the time, or the sharps, 
or the rests, and other annotations. Just take the notes 
only.” 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed, as I compared the two. 
“How did you discover it?” 

“Tt is quite simple.” 

“Where did you get it?” . 

“That was one of the ciphers I got in the burglary from 
Gentry Lowe’s office. He is the Secre' of the ‘ Family. 
_ Even’ the ‘Family’ must keep records. But there is 
another cipher also—of accounts—far more important and 
complicated. I sent the original of both back at once 
to Gentry Lowe, by post, after I had burgled them. 
Copies are good gen for me. I was afraid that they 
might change the cipher. For this is the cipher of the 
Inner Council of the ‘ Family,’ the Council of Seven. You 
can read on below.” 


I read on. 
é 192 Stam. 375 Water. 21 Bond. 101 Com. 99 John. 


502 Edge. 14 Rat. 103 Cut.” And so on for a page. 

“T am no wiser,” I eaid. 

“Do try to think.” . . 

“T can make nothing of it; it makes fresh cipher 
to me.” 

“No; don't you see that all it amounts to is addresses 
all over London abbreviated. Edge is Edgware Road, and 
so on.” 

“By Jove!” . 

“Neat, isn’t it? You see, there are comparatively few 

rsong who can read music; to most people it means 
Fitle, but to anyone who understands, it still means some- 
hing different from what it is, Now, observe, there is 
one group of addresses all between Waterloo Road and 
Blackfriars Bridge.” ; 

“1 don’t, but I'll take your word for it.” 

“Well, this group is now the Central Office of the 
Society. We must make a frontal attack and a feint on 
these premises. You shall make the feint, I the frontal 
attack.” 

“T am ready.” 

“Well, you see the fortress of the enemy, as I have 
described, is roughly a group of certain houses, certainly 
communicating, bounded on the north by the river, on the 
west by Waterloo Road, on the south by Stamford Street. 
Part of the place is covered in wharves and warehouses 
and offices. The majority of the population are quite 
innocent business people, and no friends of criminals. But 
one never knows what one’s neighbour may be in London, 

ou know. You would not think, for example, your 
tumble friend, who is now addressing you, is but a member 
of the third circle.” 


the retired list, he would get out of it all if he could 
safely. Now I am going to 575 Waterloo Road, an Italian 
ice-cream or tea shop. As s nigger, you know, I have a 
speciality as eweetmeat vendor. This s is one entrance 
to the nest of houses or offices of the ‘ Family.’ Unless 
one is certified one cannot get through.” 

“Get through to where?’ , 

“To the meeting-place, or lodge, or whatever you like 
to call it. It meets on Friday once a week—vide cipher.” 

“Bat what can I do in my lodging if I cannot get in 
that way?” 

“Tam going to get you into the probationary circle b 
vouching for you as my mate in my burglary jobs. I shall 
pay your footing for you and give a guarantee that you 
are on the square. But you will know nothing and you 
will be tested at every turn.” 

“But what is the good of all this?” 

“That you will presently see. Meanwhile, go and take 
your lodging and get your cab. Choose a hansom.” 


As Grayman Bland had said, so it fell out. But I had 
some difficulty in getting 7 as hansom-cab driver. 
I was much embarrassed when asked my rofession in the 
panes office. The superintendent raised Kis eyes when I 

ad to acknowledge to being a broken-down schoo 
(I had done my turn in ing in my time). He depre- 
cated my driving acab. I insisted. 

Then I had some trouble in passing an examination in 
the streets of London; but in a few daya I had my license. 
I duly hired my cab, mounted on box, and jogged 
about London, fervently hoping that no old friend would 
reco} me, even with beard half-grown. Then it was 
I found that the high seat of the hansom is just the place 
to remain unknown; no one looks at his cabman, even when 
paying his fare; he ie the least recognised man in London. 

ut when I reco nised that past master of craft, Gray- 
man Bland, in his old oe of our art burglary adven- 
ture in Great epee Street, I shall never forget the 
thrill Thad. What a colossal actor the man was! 

I had strolled into a little innocent tenabee in Waterloo 
Road, to find Grayman Bland serving behind the counter, 
black as ebony, and grinning cheerfully to all and sundry ; 
he almost took me in for a moment. He was acting as 
sweetstuff baker to the mistress of the place, a very good- 
looking Italian girl called Luzia, married to a lazy, dark- 
skinned fellow called Domenico, who did nothing but grind 
an organ and grin in fine weather, and loaf in the cal on 
wet days. At home, he was a down-looking, small, silent 
man, with glittering eyes which followed you everywhere. 
His wife and he were Heapolitans, and, as I afterwards 
learnt, minor agents of the 3 

So things went on for a whole six months. The summer 
came round again. I did not drop into the shop more than 
three times a week. I understood that business was very 
slack in the thieving trade at that time. But all that time 
I was, I knew, being carefully looked over and watched by 
Brother Domenico, as well as others of the “Family”; 
ve. had also a singularly efficient spy system of 
“ Hooligans.” 

It was by no means sufficient that Grayman Bland (as 
Black Jake, the negro American burglar) guaranteed me. 
I was now and then given a little commission—to follow 
such-and-such a pereon and report on his movements. Now 
and then my had to pick up men with parcels—I am 
afraid I must have been an accessory to some thefts in 
this way, But I did not know this finitely; although, 
especially in one case of a lot of pewter pots, when I was 
sure they were to be converted into base florins, I felt 


Bat, as I sat alone on my truckle bed, I heard a 
tap at my door. Gra. Bland, as a negro, entered. Te 
shut the door carefully and spoke to me, congratulating 
me, hoping that I should become a “Good Brother.” In 
due course he made a silent gesture to me to follow his 
talk, which was all of the anti-capitalist purposes of the 
co had loon rigise ce an, is Ay swift whisper 

e words : “ e 0 at 9.30 o * 

Soon after he went. sali 

The counter-plot of Grayman Bland was now evidently 
thickening. 

_ At 9.30 on Thursday I was at our old rendezvous—the 
little optician’s—in Poland Street. I found Bland still 
like a negro, bobing coffee over the fire in the back room. 
Then in hig naturally refined, sarcastio tone, he said: 
Sak Vell, White, what did you think of your initia 

pe ee aig to think,” said I. 

n’t think lightly of it,” said he quietly. “Tt ma 
be un-English, but there will be a nif i in ots back it 
ie don’t respect it. The ‘Family’ rules by fear, and they 

ve to keep up their reputation. Make no mistake about 
that; the outer circle appears to have a purely political 
end in view—the ‘Rights of Man.’ The outer circle is 
only a catspaw, let me tell you, for idealista and crimina's 
alike—for all men who are desperate, that is. Now we— 

ou and I—have only the one object with the ‘Family.’ 

Only one. Remember that it is to discover which of then 
it was that put the Brewster murder on me.” 

“How do you propose to find out! Are we ary 
farther?” 

“J will tell you. There are two motives which, hein 
elementary, move all men—love and money. I have tried 
until now to get hold of the maloontente in the ‘Family,’ 
but as a member only of the outer circle I can do very 
little. I am sure that there has been a bitter quarrel over 
the Shufflesheeps’ diamonds among the ‘ Inner Circle ’; brt 


“You?” _ guilty. we of the ‘ Outer Circle’ i 
“Yes; they have recognised my merit in my first dis- I did these commissions, rece! ving a few shillings for m, that. So I have tailed in ay io bape Nt 
gnise as ‘Black Jake,’ Yankee nigger cracksman. I | passive obedience; it wae easy to do things like this wi there. The whole thing is too well, organised for me to 


a cab without exciting suspicion. All this time Grayman 
Bland and I never met out of his little shop; we both 
knew that, we were being watched by a hundred eyes. 

The excitement to me was all the time intense. much 
so that, at last, when I was beckoned into the little inner 
parlour by ° Black Jake” himself, I almost lost my head. 

I was all alone in the outer shop when this happened. 
My cab was in the mews, and I was munching a bun with 
a fo cup of tea about ten o'clock in the evening, when 
suddenly the little muslin-covered half-glass door at the 
back of the shop was ea ajar and a black finger beckoned 
to me. I went in awkwardly; the door was shut behind 
me. Pretty Luzia flashed her whité teeth at me in a 
meaning amile, but the little low-browed ruffian of a hus- 
band. seemed to sneer as he asked if I was really anxious 
to join the “Good Brothers.” 

said “Yes,” shyly enough. 

Without another word, he clapped a sack over my head 
and pushed me through some door at the back—across some 
narrow, cobble-pa place. Then we dived into a dam 

e. Doors were opened and closed. I knew “Bl 
ake” was following at our heels in this warren. He wae 
evidently supers to be keeping guard over me—the iron 
of it! So I did not feel nervous—until we stopped sud- 
denly, and my guide knocked in a peculiar manner on what 
sounded to be an iron door. 

A cold blast came in. The sack was then taken from my 
face and we walked on, into blackness. We walked for 
fully two minutes into the blackness of a labyrinth full of 
noisome moistness, my hand barel touching that of my 
guide. There came a gleam. A light fias suddenly 
around us, and I eaw m If to be in a passage confronted 
by a gigantic figure, in black, the face hidden by a 

inted hood, with two eyelet holes, like an old-world 

Fe ag of +4 ere Ppa te ~~ startled. 

is the neoph; " a silky, cultivated voice 
from under the hood. ” 

“Tt is the neophyte, Brother.” 

“ Dost thou of thy own free will enter here?” 

“TI do,” I answered. 

.“ Upon thy own head be it, then. Let the candidate be 
divested.” 


Within a minute I was stripped stark. 
_ “Naked,” said the solemn figure, “naked as thou 
‘camest into the world, ao shalt thou enter the under world, 
to thee hitherto unknown.” 

I shivered, though the damp heat wae great. We passed 


penetrate that way. There remains but one other—lcve.” 

“ How—love!” 

ion not iseabi cy in the cae Aa a tall, 
n pass quic’ muffii is face!” 

“Only once; I did not observe fis closely.” 

“You should have. It was Uzielli, to whom you lost 
my enough.” 

“Never! 

“Indeed, yes. He is a regularly bad man, that; he has, 
I think, flirted more than is wise for him with the Sicnora 
Luzia. Domenico has brought her to book over it; he is 
going to appeal to the Council of Seven against him. Thst 
appeal I must hear.” 

How!” 

“You have penetrated once and I have penetrated tire 
to the place where the secret council is held. It was used 
for your initiation. It is the place most secret of any in 
this den of thieves, and there meets the Council of Seven, 
the committee which controls the whole conspiracy of the 
British section of this society. Have you the courace to 
take your life in your hand?” | 

“Yes,” I eaid, more boldly than T felt. ne 

“* Well, then, I have applied for a lodging well within 
the guarded area. You wr tare are ball’ n scorn, 
more, of men always on guard, even at night. T have te! 
the superiors I am becoming too well-known to the police 
“outside ” now, and want to lie quiet for a bit. I brought 
tribute. There should be now no difficulty in your sharing 
a room with me in the same building. For you, al-o,, 
told them should be in hiding. They have confidence in 
me now—great confidence, for the sum I gave to ths 
Council of Seven was . They think it came throvch 
8 bank robbery. I told them you were also concerned 12 
it, so you are popular too. 

“I, of course, declined to say how I did it. They are 
satisfied that, if I give money, it must be as their very 
faithful servant. Money speaks. A poor wretch like & 
nigger does not give money unless he is faithful; 60 al 
goes well, my friend. We, as refugees from the hae 
are to ehare a room in the main block of buildings 
together. We are to lie so low that even our food \s 
brought to us. Nevertheless, we can make use of ot 


am now fully admitted into the outer circle. 

“ But why on carth don’t you put the police on secretly?” 

“My dear man, in the first place, criminals, if they are 
to save their lives, have to have brighter brains than the 
police. And the police naturally suffer from red tape. 
The police would not want to clear me, but to make a haul 
for themanives. What troubles the clever criminals is that 
they have not the same resources as the police at their 
command when it comes to a contest. 

“T am not ‘out’ to aid the police, but to clear myself of 
an accusation made by the ‘Family,’ and a conviction 
enforced by the police. Now the section of the Society to 
which I belong is, to all appearance, a workman’s benefit 
society, like the Oddfellows. It is innocent to look at; we 
are known as the ‘ Good Brothers,’ just as the Carbonart 
call themselves the ‘Good Cousins.’ We have a goose club 
at Michaelmas, and go for a ‘beano’ on the Thames in the 
summer; we are most r table. You will learn more 
later. Meanwhile, I’m afraid I must ask you to give up 
these Jermyn Street rooms; we will keep the in 
Poland Street only; I have a seedy black suit Teady for 
you, seedy boots and a set of coloured cheap shirts. You 
are now, my friend, to be a schoolmaster who cannot get 
any work and have been reduced to very low water. 

“7 want you to go to 192 Stamford Street and ask for 
a lodging there; you are looking for emplo: t. Being 
qualified for next to none, you will naturally take a long 
time finding it. I should advise insect pow er.” 

I made a grimace; the change from luxurious living was 
not to my liking, but I could do no less than my employer 
(who paid me £1,000 a year to serve him) was willing 
to 


do. 

Grayman Bland went on: “Perhaps you had better 
become a cabman; it will keep you employed, and you will 
find it quite amusing.” 

“And you?” I eaid. 

“I shall revert to the old disguise, as Black Jake, the 
nigger.” 

“Bat are you not afraid of Gentry Lowe recognising 
you? Remember, you burgled his office; he won't forget. 

“I must take my chance of that. Luckily, he never 
comes to the meetings, I have found that out; he works 
the respectable side of it all from his own offices in Great 
Marlborough Street. He is now a sort of outside or 
honorary member, whose main object is to be able to cut 
himself free from the whole thing if there is trouble; he is 
playing the safe game for himself; being now almost on 


“ How? ” 


““No matter. Get rid of your cab and come into hidin 
with me to-morrow. I expect you at half-past eleve” ® 
night. Come through the shop, please.” And, wittout 
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another word, Grayman Bland got up and left the place. 
] sometimes wondered why he was so impatient with me. 


And at half-past eleven—I was getting to obey Grayman 

Bland like an automaton—I went into a volun im- 
risonment. I slipped into the little shop. Immediately 

the dark-eyed Luzia ushered me through into the back- 

rlour. 
mi was passed over to her unpleasant dirty little rascal of 
a husband, and conducted across a narrow street full of 
garbage. ‘The room in which we were to lie hid proved 
to be on the ground floor at the back of a dingy little 
house. Our hiding-place looked on to a narrow yard 
through a window filthy ene description. There were 
two beds in it, a chair, a table, and nothing more. 

“Black Jake ” was there; he greeted me, as negroes do, 
with a grin. He produced a pack of dirty cards and a 
bottle of whisky. Domenico sat down, and we played 
“Nap” for an hour or more. Then the Italian went; but 
Grayman Bland ae indicated to me that he refused 
to talk at all privately. He went on keeping up his 
character, as if the very walls had eyes and ears. Indeed 
there was every probability that they had. 

But when the night had fallen, and I had turned in, 
he stole over to my bed and said in a whisper, as ho sat 


on it: 

“Say and do nothing compromising here, till I make 
sure of any spy-holes to-morrow.” 

During all the next day, quite unconcernedly and at 
long intervals, Grayman Bland went over all the walls. 
He dropped spas under the beds, so that he had to 
move them to look at the floor, and in ths corners. Not 
vntil the afternoon did thig extraordinary being seat 
himself beside me and oe his mouth, 

He spoke now in a whisper, like the convicts do, little 
more than a movement of the lips, inaud:ble a yard away 
from him. 

And this is what he said: 

“See here, my friend. I have studied all this place 
secretly. It is a house within a There are several 
vchers like us in hiding here. I have been about this ant’s 
nest a good deal; so I have got all the rooms in my 
head before I came this time. would, not find ont that 
I was ‘in trouble’ until I knew that just this one room 


wag vacant; hence all this delay. Do you know what is 
beneath you?” 
“No,” said I. ° 


“ The Secret Council Room of the Seven.” 

“But what good can that do us?” 

“This,” he said, and opened his waistcoat. 

Slowly he took, uncoiling it from his body, long strands 
of copper-wire and then a telephone receiver. 

“Now,” said he in that awful silent talk, ‘‘ you see that 
down below there they are forced to have some ventilation. 
They have; I have seen they have. They can’t sit for 
long—seven of them, or more—in an absolutely suffocating 
room. So the chimney to it has never been blocked up. 
That room below was originally above the level of the 
ground, I should think. It is very old, at any rate; some 
of these river-side buildings are. I think the houses have 
sunk, too. 

“In any case, my dear White, it is a fact that the 
chimney of that chamber is divided from the chimney of 
ours by a little back wall only. I have measured the 
whole house up by the width of the pace of my foot. I 
have got the length and breadth and height of everything 
secretly ; I know exactly where 1 am. Now,” said he, as 
he went on attaching the receiver to the wire, ‘‘all that 
we have to do is to take out a brick in the back wall of 
our chimney high enough up, so that they can’t be seen 
from this side, drop our wires through, and everything 
which is said below can be heard up here. What do you 
say to that?” 

‘“‘ Magnificent!” said T. . 

“I think it is a little clever, myself,” said he; “ but, 
unluckily, it has taken a long time to work out the 
preliminaries. And now to work.” ; 

As Grayman Bland had said, the flue of the chimney 
beneath, though not actually communicating with that of 
our own room, passed up, beside it, into the same stack 
of chimneys as our own, quite in the regular way that all 
chimneys are built. So the shaft of the chimney below 
was just as Grayman Bland had foreseen. He took out 
a brick, insulated and measured the wire carefully, 
attached a receiver and dropped it down. 

“That,” said he, “should be just out of sight down 
below. e have now nothing to do but to listen. And 
remember one thing.” 

“ What is that?” said I. 

“* Domenico—as I have told you, I have learnt much 
e, - quiet—is going to appeal to the Seven on some 

Tiday.” 

“ What of that?” . 

_ ‘This. There is bound to be a row. And, in rows as 
in wine, the truth comes out.” ; 

And then, for a day, a night, another day, we listened. 

_ Was it possible that Grayman Bland’s marvellous 
line of reasoning should be verified? And at night, at 
st, sounds came to us. 

The first meeting of the conclave, although it would 
have been of breathless interest to Scotland Yard, did not 

ncern us. No, nor the second. Two weeks passed; we 

rned nothing of our object. But the third! The 
Friday of the third week of our watch brought up to us 
the sound of voices which were familiar. They welled up 
from the subterranean chamber below us like voices from 
the Co They were the voices of little Domenico and 
ziclli! 

Tastantly Gravman Bland raised his finger in an attitude 
Of attention. He seemed awe-struck. 

“Tt has come!” he whispered hoarsely to me. 
“White, it has come at last! They quarrel—the two I 
suspect. At last I shall know something.” . 

From what I could hear from down below Domenico 
w1s up before the Council of Seven—complaining bitterly. 

he muffled voices became almost sharp. . 

With all the vehemence of a Southern Italian, with such 
® volubility of utterance that the words tumbled over 
each other, so that it was hard to understand him, the 
little man was accusing Uzielli : 
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“ Ver’ bad you say I am? What are you, heh? When 
I not ’ere you take Luzia on that motor-car ride—you! 
You keepa me to mind the shop. And all after I--killa 
Brewster with you. And another man, ‘e ’ang. What you 
give me, ch! Two ‘undred pound—but you become all 
the sama nobleman.” 

Then another voice intervened—a judge’s voice: 
‘‘ Brother, you know the man Brewster had been a witness 
in Naples against tho Camorra and you know Gladman 
Blunt had to be put out of the way. He had ‘ cornered,’ 
without knowing it, the stock in which the money of the 
Society was invested. Thus both were condemned. We 
do not warn—we strike. It was a decree of the ‘Family’ 
that he should die with Brewster.” 

‘“*T know—two birds—one stona. All righta. But what 
I get? Two ’underd pound—two ’underd pound! If thata 
man Macbean at Forta Rosa he speak, ’e there, that 
Uzielli, ’e ’ang, and there is the ‘ Family’ no more.” 

“You would hang, too, Brother.” 

‘‘What I care! You give me moncy now to take Luzia 
away from thata man; give me five ‘underd pound and I 
go back to Napoli, before I kill thata man there! ” 

“ Brother, you are too reckless and tco ready with your 
knife. You——” 

But suddenly the light had dawned upon me! I clapped 
Grayman Bland on the shoulder. “That's enough!” I 
cried aloud, “with that key you can find it all out now!” 

In an instant all Grayman Bland’s suavity disappeared. 
He turned on me ficrcely, I had never sen him angry 
before. He was terrible. His teeth were set, his brows 
clenched, his white face torn with an infernal rage. 

‘You fool!” he hissed through closed lips. ‘‘ You've 
spoilt it all. The telephone works both ways. They have 
heard you. Come!” 

Fool, indeed! Fool!! Fool!!! 

I had, in my enthusiasm at the breaking of the tension 
of this long quest, ruined the result of all our weary work. 

We had Niscorenedl all; but ourselves had been discovered 
in the same moment! 

Silently Grayman Bland dashed to the door of our room 
and stole out. 

It was no use. 

With his back to the outer door of the house in. the 
dark passage stood @ black-robed, masked figure—a 
revolver levelled at our heads. Other figures swarmed like 
tats up the cellar stairs, all in the sombre-pointed hoods 
with eyes glittering through the holes. 

We were seized. 

I felt a sharp pain in the back; they, all in silence, 
began goading us with knives, down a gloomy stone stair- 


way. 

‘At the bottom we were quickly gagged, bound, thrown 
on our faces on a damp floor. 

We heard the mutterings of our enemics. They 
searched. At last I heard the tinkle of the wire as they 
drew it from the chimney. 

It was all ! They caught us up all trussed; a pair of 

nderoug cellar-flaps yawned in the stone floor of their 

ouncil Chamber; they dropped us down, like sacks, into 
a noisome blackness, on to a mass of filthy straw. 

Then came the voice of a man bending down over the 
edge of the oubliette, it said : 

“Dear friends, no one is kept waiting long in the 
‘ Spider's Larder.’ ” 

(Another big instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week.) 


+3 ___ 


Ricw Aunt: “You only visit me when you want 
money.” 

Spendthrift: “Well, I couldn’t come much oftener, 
could I?” 

——2- f{-.—— 

“Banner's wooden leg has been paining him of 
late,” said Scholes to his wife. 

“How can that be?” said Mrs. Scholes irritably. 

“Mrs. Barney has been thrashing him with it,” 
was the explanation. 

———_—» 


MUSHROOM EMPIRES. 

Most Empires grow by imperceptible degrees. 
Some, however, like Bulgaria, are born in a day. 

Germany, for example! Prior to January 18th, 
1871, the German Empire, as we know it to-day, had 
no existence. Instead, was a jumble of kingdoms, 
states, duchies, grand-duchies, and principalities—all 
joined together by a like language and common 
political aspirations, it is true, but otherwise quite 
separate and distinct. 

hen came the historic ceremony in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles. Paris had just been captured 
by King William of Prussia, and it was held to be a 
fitting time and place to proclaim him the first German 
Emperor. Never since the dawn of history was an 
empire born more dramatically. 

y a strange irony of fate, too, its birth took place 
amid the ruins of the Third French Empire, itself the 
creation of a day, or rather, to be strictly accurate, of 
a night. France went to bed on the evening of 
December Ist, 1851, a republic. When it awoke next 
morning it wasan empire. During the hours of dark- 
ness Paris had been occupied by troops, and the 
Prince-President had become Napoleon III. 

Equally sudden, and almost as sensational in its 
way, was the birth of the modern Greek Empire. 
After the yoke of the Turks had been thrown off in 
the War of Independence, the country became a 
republic. But the people soon tired of that demo 
cratic form of government, and pon tly proceeded to 
assassinate their first and only President. 

Then they met together amicably, elected a King, 
and settled themselves down to be ruled by him in a 
quite orderly and contented fashion, 


Prepare for winter amusemeate by reading “Making up for Theatricale,” 
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hy siplomats 
} istracted 


THE most alarming symptom of the present condition 
of international politics is the stato of “nerves” into 
which some of the diplomats seem to havo fallen. 

The present Bulgarian trouble started because the 
Turkish Foreign Minister omitted to invito the 
Bulgarian agent to a dinner given to the Diplomatic 
Corps. The Bulgarian Minister was furious, and com- 
plained to his Government. 

Commenting on this, the Bulgarian Minister in 
London most indiscreetly declared that the time tad 
come for the declaration of the independence of 
Bulgaria. 

The other day a most astounding story came from 
Tangier, according to which the French and German 
Ministers had a furious row over the departure of a 
German secret mission to Fez. M. Renault, the 
French Minister, accused the German, Baron Wangen- 
heim, of having acted unfairly. The Baron replied in 
effect that Germany would do as she pleascd, without 
asking the permission of France, and practically told 
M. Renault to mind his own business. 

“Tf you want war,’’ M. Renault exclaimed passion- 
ately, ‘‘we are ready!” 

‘We don’t want war,” the Baron replicd, and added 
significantly : ‘*But we havo long been prepared for 
itt? 

An Anglo-American “incident’? was recalled the 
other day by the death of Lord Sackville. He was our 
Ambassador at Washington during a Presidential 
election, and the excitement of the campaign scems 
to have invaded the sedate calm of tho embassy and 
thrown his lordship off his guard. 

He fell into two traps. 

First, a correspondent of an inquiring turn of mind 
wrote to the Ambassador asking his opinion on certain 
points in the campaign; later, the Ambassador mct 
an intelligent and affable stranger, and they chattcd 
together about the chances of the candidates. 

PRESS PRESERVES PEACE. 

The correspondent and the stranger were journalists, 
and Lord Backville was accused of attempting to 
influence the election. 

Later still, it was found that the whole affair was a 
Republican plot to discredit the Democrats by pro- 
claiming British sympathies with them. Lord Sack- 
ville tried to explain, but President Cloveland per- 
sisted in handing him his passports, and the unhappy 
Ambassador fell, never to rise again. 

Newspapers are sometimes accused of bringing about 
wars, but there are instances in which journalists have 
averted war and steadied Foreign Ministers who had 
lost their heads. 

Some Italians were charged with murder in New 
Orleans, and a furious mob broke into the gaol and 
lynched the prisoners. The Italian Minister for 

oreign Affairs, the Marquis di Rudini, had just been 
appointed to the office, and, being new to the delicate 
business of guiding the ship of State, he steered wildly. 
He ordered the Italian Ambassador at Washington to 
demand immediate reparation, and to threaten that, 
unless prompt measures were taken, the Italian Fleet 
would bombard New Orleans. 

The Times correspondent in Rome heard of the 
affair, and hurried to the Ministry. He pointed out 
that the threat not only might provoke war, but that 
the Italian warships could not possibly go to New 
Orleans, as the Mississippi did not admit ships of 
their draught. a 

The warning braced the Minister’s nerves. 

MAD MINISTER’S MENACE. 

Probably the most notable of these occasions was 
the time when the Duo Decazes begged M. de Blowitz, 
the Timzs Paris correspondent, to announce to tho 
British Premier that he would ‘‘ pay for it’’—a plain 
declaration of war. 

The Duke was the Frénch Foreign Minister, and 
Blowitz with several others had been dining with him, 
and had gone into the billiard-room. 

A lady was playing with the Duke, when a Cabinet 
attaché entered with a telegram. Tho Duko read it. 
He flushed red, then paled, then wiped his temples, 
moist with perspiration. The guests stared at him in 
amazement. Then he lost all self-control. Maddened, 
he snatched up a billiard-cue, snapped it across his 
knee, and flung the pieces in the fire. 

He walked quickly, menacingly, up to Blowitz. 

“Do you know what I have just heard? Lord 
Derby has bought the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares, 
after carefully concealing from me the fact that they 
were for sale. It is an infamy! It mcans that Great 
Britain scizes the Isthmus. I authorise you to say 
what you have seen—I even beg you to say it—and 
add that Lord Derby will have to pay for it !’’ 

Muttering ‘“ Yes, I swear that he shall pay for it!” 
the infuriated Minister rushed from the room. 

It is, of course, a matter of history that Blowitz did 
not publish this terrible message, and when the Duke 
had recovered his equilibrium he had the good sense to 
thank the journalist. 
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VEGETARIANS, BEWARE! 

A FEW days since a young == 
lad entere a __ butcher's 
she and, when the proprietor appeared, gave a small 
order. 

“You don’t buy so much meat now a8 you did in 
the summer,” remarked the butcher. 

“No,” responded the lad; “it’s 
become a vegetarian!” . 

“My lad,” came the grave retort, “you give your 
dad warning from me, that, as & rule, wegetarians 
come to a wiolent end. Take a bullock, for instance, 
’e’s a wegetarian. Wot's the result? Why, ’e’s cut 
off sudden, in his very prime!” 

_=_OCo 

Passencer : “ Why don’t you shout out the names of 
the stations more clearly?” 

Railway Porter: ‘‘ Because 


of a hopera singer!” 
> SoC 


Lavy: “I hear there’s plenty of work down the 
road.” 


because father’s 


I don’t get the wages 


: “Oh, thank you, miss, for your kindly 


loo 


ONLY A LETTER OUT. 

“Tax about scholards,” said the proud Sam Smith. 
‘Listen to my little lad talk about grammar. Tommy, 
what gender is thy fayther?” 

“Masculine,” said the learned Tommy. 

“Bean’t it wonnerful!” said the proud father. 
“And thy mither, Tommy?” 

“Feminine,” replied the erudite juvenile. 

“Hear that agen!” cried the delig ted father. “An’ 
noo, Tommy,” he proceeded, picking up the family 
teapot, “what gender is this?’ 

“Neuter,” said Tommy. 

Sam’s face fell. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “it’s allus the way- 
Still, not but what the little lad was far oot. He only 
said neuter ’stead of pewter, that’s a!” 

_—_0Cco 

Mr. Wicks (moneylender): ‘Because I knew your 
father so well I am only charging you 15 per cent.” 

Mr. Brown: “I’m glad you didn't know my grand- 
father, too.” 

COC 

Harpur: “I'll never go to that restaurant again.” 

Tho last time I was there a man got my overccat, and 


left his in its place.” 

Wolloff: ‘But the proprietor wasn’t to blame, 
was he?” 

Hardup: “No; but I might meet the other man!” 


>—_0Cc< 
CONTROLLED THE CARRIAGE TRADE. 


Grorce had paid his first visit to London, and the 
day after his return to the village the rector met 


him. 
“Well, George, and how did you like London?” he 
asked. 
“It be a mighty foine place, for sure. There mun 
be a rare lot o’ money made in Lunnon.” 
“Yes, there is a great deal of wealth and a great 
deal of poverty, too.” 
“Yes, there be. There be one man I'd loike to be. 
’F’s got places all over Lunnon.” 
“Oh? Who is he?” 
“Whoy, ’e lets out horses an’ kerridges an’ sich 
loike.” 
“Indeed! What is his name?” 
“Job Masters.” 
1 Ol a 
“Arcnte is fairly going crazy over his new motor.” 
“That's strange. Every time I’ve seen him he has 
been going crazy under it.” 
_OoCo 
Doctor (to Government clerk): ‘Well, what do 
you complain of ?” 
Clerk : ‘‘ Sleeplessness, doctor.” 
Doctor: ‘At what time do you go to bed?” 
Clerk: “Oh, I don’t mean at night, but during 
office hours !’? 
SOC 


TWAS EVER THUS. 

TERE was once @ young man who met two girls who 
were constantly together. Now, he was an astuto 
young man, and he desired to say something nice and 
agrecable to the ladies, but he knew that if he paid a 
compliment to one of them, no matter which one, the 
other would instantly be hurt. 

So he thought rapidly for 2 moment, and then said: 

“Ah, I know why you two girls aro always 
together !’” 

“ And why?” asked the two girls together. 

“‘Beeause everybody says that a handsome girl 
alwvays chooses a homely one as a companion, so that 
her beauty may be enhanced by the contrast.” 

Either both girls would be angry with him or 
delighted after such a remark. 

And what do you think happened? 

The two girls blushed, and said ho was a flatterer, 
and went their way together, each happy for herself 
and sorry for the other. 


* Stage Notes of the Week” in HOME NOTES gives the latest 


again the lady will 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


SURELY A RESURRECTIONIST. 

Cappre (to golfer, who has been lifting the turf all 
the way round the course): “ You'll be a stranger in 
these parts, 1 suppose?” 

Golfer: “Well, not exactly a stranger. I was born 
here, and all my folks are buried hereabouts.” 

Caddie (as the golfer lifts another piece of turf with 
his driver): “I doot you'll no get deep enough with 
your driver; you'd better tak’ your iron.” 

o=_0Cc 
GAVE HERSELF AWAY. 

“Taar woman next door is really dreadful, John,” 
said a young married woman to her husband. “ 
does nothing but talk the whole day long. She 
cannot get any work done, I’m sure.” 

“Oh,” remarked the husband, “I thought she was 
a chatterbox. And with whom does she talk?” 

“Why, my dear, to me, of course,” was the reply. 
“She talks to me over the back fence.” 


OC 


THEN THE DOCTOR BANGED THE DOOR. 

A WELL-KNowN doctor, upom reaching homs after a 
two days’ absence, noticed that his slate was perfectly 
clean, whereupon he asked the servant girl: 

“Fas nobody called during my two days’ absence? 
I left this slate out for callers to write their names on, 
and it is perfectly clean.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the servant cheerfully. “A 
lot of folk has come. An’ the slate got so full o’ 
names that only this morning I had to rub them all 
off to make room for more.” 


_—_0cCcf 


* 
Conjurer (pointing to a large cabinet) : 
gentlemen, allow me to exhibit my concluding trick, I would 
ask any lady in the company to step on to the stage and stand 


* Now, ladies and 


in this cupboard. I will then close the door. When I open st 
have vanished without leaving a trace 
behind.” 

Gentleman in front seat (aside, to hie wife)’ “I say, old 
woman, wouldn't you like to step up ?” 


lOc 


SHE WANTED ALL THE GLORY$ 

Mrs. Maroney was before the magistrate, charged 
with assault on Policeman Casey. She had been 
unusually attentive throughout the proceedings, and 
now the magistrate was summing up the evidence. 

“The evidence shows, Mrs. Maloney,” he began, 
“that you threw a stone at Policeman Casey.” 

“Tt shows more than that, yer Honour,” interrupted 
Mrs. Maloney; “it shows that Oi hit him.” 


_—_OCo 


NOT HIS FIGHTING LIMB. 

Jonson: “Hallo, Thomson, what's the matter with 
you? You're looking awfully glum.” 

Thomson: “I have made a mistake, that’s all. You 
know that I am ‘sweet’ on pretty Miss Smithson, 
daughter of the rich old stockbroker. Well, Smithson 
broke his arm the other day, and soI took advantage 
of the opportunity to go up and—in short—to ask 
him for Miss Smithson’s hand.” 

Jobson: “And what happened?” 

Thomson: “Oh, well, I wish I had waited until he 
broke his leg.” 

Sg) OL a 


WHY SHE LIKED THE PLACE. 

A GENTLEMAN was spending a day’s holiday in 
Bolton Woods—a beautiful bit of Wharfedale, in 
Yorkshire. Noticing an elderly couple at some 
distance, evidently admiring the country, he drew 
near to them, in the hope that he might overhear 
some delightful expression worthy of Ruskin. 

Just as he got within sound of their voices, the old 
lady, waving her hand towards the prettiest part of 
the landscape, turned- to her companion, and ex- 
claimed : 

“What a grand spot to dry clothes!” 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 22, 1908. 


LIKED THE REAL THING’ 

By hard work and care- 
ful habits he had_ got 
together a little fortune. The time had arrived for 
him when walking was no longer a pleasure, and so 
he decided that he was at last justified in ordering a 
family carriage. . : 

Off he went one morning to a carriage-builder’s, and 
described in detail the kind of vehicle he wished to 


buy. 

qt course, you'll want rubber tyres?” said the 
carriage builder. . 

“No, sir,” replied the old man in tones of resent- 
ment. “My folks ain't that kind. When they're 
riding they want to know it.” 

>_fCOCoN< 

Janz: “Do you know, Ella Brown is a mean thing. 
I have told her all my best secrets for years, and I 
have found out that she has never told one of them 
over again.” 

COC 

Customer (getting measured) : “How much are 
those trousers going to cost me?” 

Tailor: ‘Forty-two shillings, sir. 
pockets do you want in them?” 

Customer : ‘None. I shan’t need any pockets after 
I’ve paid for the trousers 12 

>__OC 
SOMETHING WORTH LOOKING AT. 

Tae portly old gentleman seated himself cn one of 
the benches in the park to enjoy the crisp autumnal 
air. Scarcely had he begun to read the latest number 
of P.W., when he observed a small boy gazing intently 
at him. 

For a while he took no heed, but after a time the 
child’s fixed attention became annoying to him, and 
he determined to protest. 

“Ts there anything funny about me that you should 
stare so?” he asked. 

“No,” the boy admitted. 

“Then why do you stand there?” 

“T’'m waiting,” said the boy, “till you get up; you'll 
be better than a circus then. A man painted that 
seat fifteen minutes ago!” 

SOC 

Mr. Sincertr: ‘Do you know, that new tune just 
haunts me.” 

Mrs. Singerly : ‘‘ No wonder—after the way you’vs 
murdered it!’ 


How many 


>_——_0Cc< 


“ Brancue is simply hopeless!” exclaimed a lacy 
who had been trying to teach a friend to play whist. 

‘“Why?” asked her husband. 

“I began by asking her if she knew the value of the 
cards, and she said, ‘Why, certainly. About s 
shilling a pack’!” 

>So 
WHERE IT CAME IN, 

Te other day a young lady entered a stationcr's 
shop in a certain town and asked to see some thin 
notepaper. 

After selecting the kind she required she said, “Do 
you make any reduction to clergymen ?” 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the shopman. 
you a clergyman’s wife?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“A clergyman’s daughter, perhaps?” he then asked, 
as he began to wrap up the paper. 

“No,” she again answered. “But,” she turned 
round to seo if anyone was listening to their converra 
tion, and then, leaning across the counter, whispered 
“but I am engaged to be married to a theological 
student as soon as he comes from college.” 

SOC 

Mr. Younewrrs: “My dear, the bank in which 
my money is deposited has broken !” 

Mrs. Youngwife: “What a mercy you've got your 
cheque-book at home, love!” 

>_—_0oc< 

ImportunaTe Lavy (who has been subjecting the 
child to a running fire of questions): “Is the skin of 
the fox any uso 2” 

Child: “Yes.” 

Lady: “What for?” ; 

Child: “For keeping the fox warm, of course.” 

SOC 
WHAT WAS REALLY NEEDED. 

“Henry, Henry, there’s a burglar in the house!” 
cried Mrs. Johnston excitedly to her husband. 

“A burglar!” exclaimed Henry, springing up; “ Tu 
goon go and settle him.” 

Accordingly, he seized a poker, and went quietly 
downstairs. Five minutes later he came back. ; 

“Well,” said his wife, “have you settled ths 
burglar?” 

“No,” replied her husband, “I didn’t do anything 
to him. Poor fellow! You see, I went down quictly 
and caught sight of him in the kitchen helping himsolf 
to a slice of that pie you made for dinner to-day.” 

“But you will telephone to the police station! 
interrupted Mrs. Johnston. 
> said her husband, “better ring up the 


“ Are 


theatrical gossip, 
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: ex 
[Recently a New York doctor startled the scientific world 
by advancing the novel theory that people who show a 
marked disinclination i work ought not to be ridiculed as 
lary, but sympathised with as suffering from a widely- 
apread infectious disease. He based his argument on the 

iscovery he had made of the bacillus of indolence, which 
he termed “ Unciariasis.” Below are interesting comments 
by ‘ar British doctors on the American's interesting 
announcement.) 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 
(“ Yes,” replies this eminent brain specialist). 

To the statement of a New York doctor, who has 

iven the name of “Unciariasis” to the bacillus of 
indolence and to his theory that many persons who 
show a marked disinclination for work are unjustly 
condemned aa lazy, I, to a great extent, agree. 

There is nothing 60 contagious as laziness. One 
idle child will produce many. We have not to go 
far to prove this. At a school it becomes apparent 
to those in authority. A child may show every 
promise of success, may have made rapid progress, and 
may evince every possibility of a good future in store 
when suddenly it becomes associated with an idle 
child. There is every possibility of its following in 
the footsteps of tho latter and of industry being 
turned into indolence. 

In many of these instances there is no sible 
doubt in my mind that it is produced by the force 
of imitation or by some mental suggestion. If the 
child has in any way a weak mental spot, then there 
may be an impossibility of resisting this idleness. 

“Evil communications corrupt good manners” 
might be here paraphrased to read, “ Evil disinclina- 
tion for work has its many imitators.” 

There are, of course, other reasons for laziness. 

A shattered, bodily constitution and, perhaps, an 
enfeebled mental state may prevent us from continu- 
ing the struggle of life. In this case there would be 
neither a marked disinclination for work nor a 
tendency to idleness. . 

The test whether laziness is a habit or a disease is 
not very difficult. 

iness as a habit does not occur suddenly. 
Individuals afflicted in this way must first present 
symptoms which must be apparent to those who are 
associated with them. 

Laziness caused by infection, on the other hand, 
would in most cases occur suddenly without any 
previous warning, and the victims to it would present 
other indications of a nervous or mental breakdown. 

There is class of laziness to which I would 

draw attention. I allude to wilful indolence among 
lazy childresi, and the most appropriate name for the 
bacillus in this case would be, in my opinion, 
“ Birchwilltickleus.” 
_ If the cure indicated by the nama were freely used, 
it would in many instances remove any suspicion that 
a seis form of laziness is of a serious or incurable 
nature. 


Dr. D. N. COOPER 
(This popular member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
gives an emphatic “ No/”). 

Tue idea that laziness is a disease is doubtless a 
very comforting one for those who are idle and lazy, 
but I am afraid that some more logical excuse will 
ed to be found for those who are disinclined to 
work. 

Laziness is, to my mind, merely a habit. 

Inertia of the tissues is attractive to the wth 
of germs, and doubtless indolent and lazy folks aro 
more prone to the occurrence of minor, mental, and 
bodily ailments than those whose systems are kept 
a | order by well-regulated activity of mind and 


tf we do not overcome bacteria by proper exercise 
the bacteria will find us suitable for their growth—in 
other words, if we do not consume them, they will 
consume us. 

I do not believe that there is any special bacillus 
for ergophobia, or work-shyness; but it is within my 
own experience and that of every other physician 
that lassitude or inertia may be the sequels to febrile 
toxic affectations or feverish poisoning, in which case 
the bodily mechanism may be impaired by the results 
of the bacterial action. 

_Excluding these conditions and that of sleeping 
sickness, I do not believe that there is any bacillus 
which can be brought forward as an exouse for idle 
ness or laziness. 

s nanaiemnentntinan an ‘an. commeaeenaeememamen 

Tom: “Did Maud tell you the truth when you asked 
her her age?” 

Dick: “Yes.” 

Tom: “What did she say?” 

Dick: “She said it was none of my business.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
MODERN MAN'S MANNERS. 


By AMY CASTLES 
(The popular singer from Australia). 


I wave, perhaps, scarcely been long enough in the 
world as yet to discuss a question that, on the face of 
it, presumes a considerable experience. All one has to 
go on in these circumstances is what our mothers and 
grandmothers tell us about the men of their day, and 
if we believe all they have to say on that subject, then 
the average man must have been a perfect paragon; 
and there is not one in a thousand in these degenerate 
days who could approach him in any way. 

But I should imagine that the ty we so often 
hear or read about were discomfortingly ‘“ well- 
mannered.” 

The “manners’’ of a man, I think, are always in 
& woman’s eyes largely a matter of dress and deport- 
ment, and many of us are a little too inclined to envy 
our sisters who lived in the time of David Garrick or 
the early days of Queen Victoria. 

But when the glamour of bygone days is removed, 
was there very much difference between the men who 
lived then and our present supply? Sometimes, when 
I read about them, it strikes me that they were very 
superficial, and that their ‘‘manners’’ were strained 
to the point of being priggish. 

Nowadays we expect a man to be, above all things, 
manly, and I should be inclined to think that the 
majority are at heart more sincere and well-mannered 
by the very reason of their being quieter and less 
ostentatious. 

Of course, an artiste’s travels, if at all extensive, 
bring her into contact with men whose manners differ 
very greatly. 

It is largely a question of nationality. The people 
of different countries have diffcrent estimates of their 
womankind, and those who are most demonstrative aro 
not necessarily the most chivalrous. 

There, you see, you have exactly the same com- 
parison as between men of different times. 

I am taking it for granted that when you ask me 
about ‘ manners,’? you mean me to judge them by tho 
degree of deference that a man displays towards 
women. 

This, I have noticed, depends, as a rule, upon tho 
woman herself. 

If she takes up an attitude that should induce 
respect from yhen, then she generally commands 
respect. 

That, I presume, was always the case. 

—_ Oho 
THEY QUACKED AND HE QUAKED. 

A csrtTatn lady while out driving overtook a 
gentleman—a friend—on his way to enjoy a day’s duck 
shooting. As he passed he called out : 

“T’ll send you a brace of ducks to-night!’? and 
went on his hab 

But the ducks were wild indeed that day, or Mr. 
Brand was a bad shot, for at night he returned home 
with only two snipe for his bag. Remembering his 

romise to Mrs. Sand, and not wishing that she should 

ow how unsuccessful he had been, he called his 
servant and told him to go to the markct, buy a pair 
of ducks, and leave them at the house of Mrs. Sand 
with his compliments. 7 

Two weeks afterwards he received an invitation to 
lunch there, and before he left, his hostess took 
occasion to thank him for his present. 

‘They are just lovely ducks; won’t you come and 
see them?’ she said. . 

‘Bee them!” said the astonished Mr. Brand. 
‘* Haven’t you used them yet? I fear they have been 
hanging too long.” 

“Oh, no!’’ she replied. ‘‘ Come and see.” 

Thereupon she led the way to the back-yard, and 
smilingly pointed to two ducks waddling about. 

The servant was discharged. 


—— 
Mrs. Newricn: “Are you Mr. Easel?” 
Mr. E.: “Yes, madam.” 
“The painter of miniatures?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“What’ll you charge to paint a life-sized miniature 
of my daughter?” 


HIS GLORIOUS VICTORY, 

Tne commanding officer had surprised the young 
lieutenant and his daughter trying to occupy the same 
chair. 

The lieutenant sprang to his feet and saluted. 

“Sir!” he said, “I have the honour to report an 
engagement at close quarters, in which I have been 
entirely victorious. It now merely remains for you 
to give your sanction to the terms of surrender ” 

ee 

“Ty we wait any longer we ehall miss the train,” 
she said impatiently. “We have been waiting a gcod 
many minutes for that mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I ps say!” he replied, somewhat 
acrimoniously. 

“Ours!” cried she, rapturously. 
is so sudden!” 

Then she fell upon his neck. 


“Oh, George! this 
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THB DISEASE of 
©ORPULENCE. 


The Only Permanent Cure. 


A Marvellously Successful Treatment. 
RER 


There is a vast difference between the plumpness 
which gives such a cheery, healthful appearance to many 
persons and the burdensome condition of over fatness 
to which that plumpness not seldom insidiously leads 
To those who value health and beauty there is nothing 
of greater importance than to guard against the rapid 
transition from plumpness to pronounced corpulence, a 
condition which is now recognised as a serious disease— 
one, in fact, which is a prolific source of painful and 
dangerous complications, such as fatty degeneration of 
the heart, the liver, and the kidneys. Obesity, like 
all other diseases, is most serious when neglected; for 
then it assumes a more or less chronic character. The 
distressing malady is more easily dealt with in its 
earlier stages, not by starving and drugging and ex- 
hausting gymnastics, but by the famous Antipon 
treatment, which not only eliminates all the superfluous 
and diseased fatty matter, but also eradicates the 
tendency (whether constitutional or otherwise) to take 
on an undne burden of flesh, without apparent cause, in 
the majority of cases; for persons who develop the 
tendency to get very fat are, as often as not, quite 
moderate eaters. The sparing, innutritious diet 
frequently recommended to these sufferers cannot possi- 
bly cure the disease of corpulence, though it will weaken 
them into thinness until nature can no longer stand the 
debilitating régime, vitality being at a low ebb. Then, 
of course, with the necessary nourishment the fatty 
excess returns. Drugging is only an added danger ; it 
cannot radically cure the disease, and it is not sufficiently 
known that the drugs usually employed are dangerous 
mineral compounds. 

The Antipon treatment has combated these cruel 
methods of temporary fat-reduction tooth and nail. 
No disease was ever yet cured by loss of strength and 
vitality, the disease of corpulence least of all. The 
Antipon treatment builds up strength and brings back 
robust health as fast as it reduces weight by expelling 
all the superfluity of fatty matter. It does this great 
and necessary work by the hep of nutritious food in 
plenty, without any irksome dietary rules to follow. 
Antipon, a refreshing tartish liquid, containing only 
vegetable substances of the most harmless character, 

ossesses splendid tonic proper cise especially valuable 

or their beneficial effect on the digestive system. The 
follower of the Antipon treatment eats well and digests 
well, however defective his appetite and digestion may 
have been prior to his taking Antipon. Now, it stands 
to reason that this generous feeding-up process, whilst 
doing a world of good in restoring health and vigour, 
cannot retard the decrease of weight, which gocs 
on all the time, simply because the tendency to 
abnormal fat formation is wey subdued and finally 
conquered for good. Here, indeed, is a true scientific 
remedy for the permanent cure of obesity, a remedy 
which has met with unparalleled success all over the 
world, and elicited hundreds of letters of gratitude from 
men and women of every rank. The discoverers of 
Antipon early recognised that true beauty and symmetry 
were not to be recovered without restoring vitality and 
strength. It is this great achievement which has made 
the Antipon treatment so successful and so widely 
appreciated. 
he good effects of Antipon are not tardy in showing 
themselves. Within a day and a night something 
between 80z. and lb. is taken off, and there is usually 
an unwonted fecling of lightness, together with a 
welcome keenness of a petite, and improvement in 
health, strength, and uty leaves nothing to be 
desired. Antipon never has the least unpleasant after- 
effect, and may be taken at any hour, even at the table 
with a mineral water. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by chemists, stores, etc.; or, in the evant of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, 

rivately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
73, Olmar Street. London, 8.£. 


RESTORES BEAUTY AND STRENGTH. 


There is not a single domestic question that does not find its answ:r in HOME NOTES. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


THE WINE OF LONELINESS. 


By META SIMMINS. 


. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE (continued). 
How Anthony Burnet Fared at Lyndhurst. 


THere was no light in the room save the one flickering 
night-light set in a basin which cast long strange shadows 
oyer the dingy walls and lighted up with a faint radiance 
the face of the simpering woman in the picture entitled 
“ Farewell” hanging over the washstand. Lisa had set 
her chair sideways by the bed so that her eyes should not 
rest on the picture, for it seemed to possess & fascination 
which drew them to it in spite of herself. 

Apparently it had been written in the stars that Cara 
and her daughter were not to cast the dust of Carrington 
Street from off their feet so speedily as they hoped; for 
almost immediately after her agonised outcry to Lisa when 
the cab with the Russian servant on the box had driven 
away, Mrs. Chester had fallen in a faint so prolonged and 
death-like that Lisa, in distracted alarm, had sent for a 
doctor after, with great difficulty, Hutton, the portly ex- 
butler, and a neighbour had carried her mother's rigid 
body into the house. 

doctor had spoken meiaenring)y to Lisa, but had 
prescribed bed and sleep; then, as i realising that in the 
state of nervous collapse in which he found his patient, 
ible, be further prescribed a sleeping 
he sent in almost eaqgrveamgs 6 . 
mother alone to-night if I 
were you,” he said to Lisa. “‘ This drau ht may only act 
for a Limited number of hours, and, should she wake and 
find herself alone under these circumstances the results 
might be re; le.” 

So Lisa had watched by the bed all through the long 
hours of the afternoon and the still longer hours of the 
night, and still her mother slept on so calm and motion- 
less that but for the rise and fall of her breast 
she might have thought her escaped from all her troubles. 

And now, just as the grey of morning was | 
trouble the sky outside the closely drawn win 
slept too, taken unawares out of the ambush of her 
fatigue and w misery; slept, leaning on the bed, her 
head on her arm like a tired child. 

It was broad daylight when she wakened with a start 
to find that a pillow had been slipped under her head, 
that her mother was up and d , and moving about 
the room. She started to her feet with a cry of dismay, 
but Mrs. Chester pushed her back gently into the arm- 
chair with a kiss. 

“Dear child, you have suffered a martyrdom on my 
account,” she said, ‘“‘I have no excuse to offer for my 
outrageous conduct. Only this morning I am myself again ; 
last night I seemed to have passed through some dark 
valley in which I shed the last remnants of m cloak of 
cowardice; for good or ill, whatever I am wo < & © 
I am myself this morning.” 

‘And @0 to Lisa’s anxious, loving eyes she seemed to be. 
The mood of vacillating unreasonableness that had appalled 
her yesterday was past, and in her heart the girl thanked 


“ Perhaps, after all 188 Carrington Street is better than 
it looks,” Mrs. Chester said; “‘ Mrs. Hutton is a distinctly 
kindly soul, Lisa. She has been up several times to 
inquire if you are awake, so that she might bring you up 
tea at once—ah, there she is now, I fancy. I'll just run 
to the door and tell her.” 

With a step as light as a girl's, Cara ran across the 
room and threw the door open, then with a cry she 
started back, for on the landing outside stood, not Mrs. 
Hutton, but the Dean of Salehurst. 

“You!” The word forced itself from her, she was 
hardly conscious that she had “ You—how did 


u find me out? ” 

“Does that matter?” The Dean’s voice was low and 
kind, his smile reassuring. ‘ But now that I have found 
you out don’t shrink back from me, for I have # great 
deal to say to you.” 

Cara straightened herself. 

“T will be with you in a moment,” she said, “I must 
tell Lisa that you are here. Go downstairs to our sitting- 
; the door is , it is the only room on the next 
No, no, I shall not try to escape,” she added with 
a wan smile, for the Dean had hesitated and looked 
searchingly at her, “ only I must see Lisa first.” 

In the sitting-room filled with the atrocious gleanings 
from many dismantled mid-Victorian homes, the Dean and 
the woman he loved faced each other. 

A bial calm seemed to have settled over Xavier 
Chester. He looked at Cara’s face as she stood there in 
the a white and rigid, but beautiful, like some 
severely drawn profile in black and white, and he felt that 
so he might have looked at her in her coffin—only, had she 
been dead, then he might have knelt and pressed warm, 
living kisses on her cold hands and still lips, while now, 
he dare not even touch her hand. Between them, like a 
naked sword, !ay the spoken word of God interpreted by 
His Uhurch. 

He had told her of his resolution to leave England, to 
© back to Australia, to the vast land where the daughter 
“hurch cried aloud daily for help to her sturdy mother; of 

his resolve to give up his life to her service; and so far 

cars had listened to him unmoved. But now at last she 
e. 

at ‘And I am—what is to become of me?” she demanded, 

her voico had a faintly contemptuous inflection, 

‘© T shall make due provision for you,” the Dean solid 
a little ill at ease, “ample provision for you and Lisa. 
You will be free to do what you will, to give 
what explanation for our separation that you will, 


sleep was im 
draught, whi 
““T should not leave your 


spoken. 


to call it by any name you wish, I ask nothing 
of you, rig: amma 

“Except decency of behaviour,” she interrupted. “I 
fully understand.” She her hand against the sh 
curved edge of the table against which she stood as though 
striying by physical pain to drive out the overwhelming 
mental pain that threatened to submerge her soul. 

I may live where or how I like so long as I cause no 
scandal, pring no open discredit on your name or pro- 
fession. as @ reward for this magnanimous feanern 
I am to be contented with 4 position at which all the 
world may look askance and every woman cast her verbal 
stone at me; a wife who is no wife, a woman who on! 
bears the name she does on sufferance—on sufferance ! 4 
who am your wife in the sight of God and in the sight 


of man. Who am so wretchedly bound to you by a legal 
tie that only through sin t 
lal eee Mrs ug can I set myself free from my 


“ Hush—hush!” The Dean raised a recating hand 
his face under the tan to which pe easly years 
of open air life had burned it. 

“You do not care to hear the truth. You would hide it 
from f and from the world under a cloud of 
sophistry; but I will speak, I will not be ailenced,” she 
cried passionately. ‘I ask for nothing, I e: nothi 
—I refuse to accept anything at your hands. But I woul 
not like you to deceive yourself, I would not like you to 
think that you are acting generously because you have 
come to me not to rep! me, but to offer me the means 
of support which are my due as your wife.” 

She made a gesture of her hands and her voice changed. 
_.‘The generosity will be upon my side, let me tell you, 
if I consent to remain ailent; for there is no loophole 
through which you can repudiate me! I am not Paul 
Farakoff's wife. I am a perfectly innocent woman who, 
in America, wae forced to divorce a man in sheer self- 
defenc he was a liar and a thief. And I had 
the Bironny ones this sr so that, legally, I 
was free when I marrie 3 and, itually, I 
tesius belived him ikbedaa—” ‘sie 

“Why did you not tell me the truth whan I asked you 
to be my wife?” burst out the Dean with a passion equal 
to her own. “TI could have helped you——” 

“Why!” For the first time during the interview she 
raised her eyes and looked directly at him, her own 
luminous, her whole face softened. The very rigidity of 
her attitude relaxed. “Don’t you know the answer to 
that question before you ask it?” she cried in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Even yet don’t you realise that I loved you, 
and that when a woman loves——” 

Aad enon broke, she flag up her hands to her face 
with a gesture so in its pathos and despair that 
all at once it seemed the man’s barrier of reserve and 
self-restraint was broken down, the sluice gates of his 
passion opened. 

“Cara!” 


love for her. ‘‘Cara, my darling .. . my love 
. + + my wile: as is all) I ask of God 
‘ , ve. 


His arms were round her, his face close pressed to her 
own. Just for a moment she yielded herself to the 
sweetness of his embrace, feeling the security which only 
the arms of the man she lovee can offer to a woman who 
is weary and tem tossed, but for the moment only; 
with an effort she drew herself away. “ You don’t know 
what you are saying,” she cried in quick, broken sentences. 

It’s madness—madnees . . . I am nothing to you 
. worse than nothing. Oh, go away before you are 
weak or tempt me to wi ! It was a mistake from 
the beginning, thi pasriats of ours . . . You were 
not meant for marriage. You had no right to insult a 
woman by making her your wife when could only 
give her a seco! place in your life! You were meant 
for a monk—not for a man and a husband. That I loved 
you was enrely. God’s punishment to us both.” 

“Cara!” The Dean’s impassioned voice, breaking in 
on her breathless torrent of words died euddenly to 
silence, for the door of the sitting-room opened and Mrs. 
Hutton, large, flushed, and apologetic, entered; she 
carried in her hand a dull metal salver that nded to 
be silver, and on it lay a crushed orange envelope. 

She hesitated for a moment between the Dean and his 
wife, then presented it to Cara, who took the telegram 
with fingers that shook so violently that she could scarcely 
tear the tenaciously stuck envelope or abstract the flimsy 


m 2. 
“Salehurst, 2.30 p.m.—Terrible accident at Lyndhurst. 
Come without delay. Bring Mrs, Chester with you.— 


Burnet.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
The Cutting of the Knot. 


Wen Mrs. Chester and Lisa reached Salehurst they 
found two vehicles waiting for them, the carri from 
the Deanery, for which the Dean had telegraphed, and a 
motor belonging to Dr. Branscombe, the sician, whose 
red, half-timbered house, rose from the embowering trees 
of his spacious garden a hundred yards or ao off the high 
road that led to ig ee to 

The doctor’s man his hat to the Dean and gave 


him a message in a low, semi-confidential tone: Mr. Burnet 
had been slightly injured in the explosion at Lyndhurst, 
would, Dr. Ches' kind en under circum. 


stances, to come on at once to n’s Croft 
Burnet was detained by the doctost. roft where Mr. 


the ; 
oo the car glided swiftly out of the station court; 


ruins, b n 
les Burgess, its owner, hasti 


he was ible for the explosion, sir, manufacturing 
bombs and the like; but no one kno 

certain, and the servants are too crazed with fright to 
give i There's been a search party up 
among ruins at work all day. So far they have only 
come across one body—a woman—one of the Prince’s— 
household,” the chauffeur said with some hesftation. 
“They say that she was an Englishwoman and a lady— 


but beyond a few 
no more. Hie 


but once, as the carriage turned in under the grey arch o 
the Deanery gateway, Lisa's hand stole out and 


ing about her. 


She felt like a ghost revisiting for a As en 


dly recognised as her own, 
The answer came in the agitated tones of one of the 


“Tt's Kate, ma’am! Oh, come quick, please ma'am, 
Mrs. Creed wants you bad . . . the master’s . . oe 

Cara flung the door open with shaking hands that could 
hardly the lock and followed the incoherent house. 
maid, almost as incoherent as herself in her uestions, At 
the end of the corridor she came face to face with the 
Creed’s round face was ashen, ker 


the convict, the self-confessed murderer, 
the masq' in the Good Samaritan’s room, of whom 
the housek 


— spoke. 

“ Yes'm; the doctor's with him, now. It’s his heart— 
weakened by the fever. Just a sudden collapse, uite un- 
expected.” They were at the door of the bedchamber 
now, and Cara paused. Her heart seemed beating in her 
throat, her knees trembled. She could not in... 
she could not. Then the door opened the doc 
stood on the threshold. 

“This is kind of you,” he said. “ Poor chap, he's 
failing fast. He's sensible now, but all his delirium has 
scar to cry for . Ero isle ee I ete Perhaps & 

le woman's ma: speed his passage. 
Oro, ehe hardly kus, bet now she was standing by the 
bedside; a thin face, dark against white frilled pillows, 
great fever-lit eyes looked into her own. A voice, thin 
with the sharpness of death, spoke her name: 

* You, Cara! You—you! b 

(To be concluded next week.) 
ree frees 
ONLY FATHER’S LITTLE WAY. 

“Waen I asked your father if I might hope to 
make you my wife,” exclaimed Wilfred, striving to 
Ls calm, “he knocked me down and jumped on my 

ace! 
_ “My darling!” cried Constance impulsively, throw- 
ing herself into his arms. 

ut presently the sober second thought came fo her. 

“Does papa really object to you?” she now muse 
“or is it only a ruse of his to get me interested in 


‘you?” 
ee 


QUITE SATISFACTORY. 
“You say, madam,” said the bespectacled lawyer 
to the woman in the witness-bex, “that the defendant 
is a sort of relation of yours. Will you please explain 
what you mean by that—just how you are related to 
the defendant?” 
The witness beamed upon the court, and replied: | 
“Well, it’s just like this. His first wife’s cousin 
and my second husband’s first wife's aunt marti 
brothers named Jones, and they were cousins to my 
mother’s aunt. Then, again, his grandfather on his 
mother’s side and my grandfather on my mother’s side 
were second cousins, and his stepmother married my 
husband's stepfather after his father and my mothef 
died; and his brother Jos and my husband’s brother 
Hi married twin sisters. I ain't never figgered oul 
just how close related we are, but I've always looked 
a= as a sort of coer . , 
ite so,” answe e lawyer; explana 
tions are perfectly satisfactory.” a 


Mothers. huv HOME NOTES this week. The article, ‘’ Practical Outfite for Boye of all Ages,” will save you much worry: 
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Mother Seige!’ prepared IN TABLET FORM and sold 
ein ne wine oa Moths Baga's Sivup Tablets. ‘Price as per bottle 
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The story which mothers 


tell of children saved from sickness and suffering by 
Scorr’s Emulsion is a long and continually increasing 
one. Mrs. Wakefield, 34 Stopford Rd., Upton Manor, E., 
writes (14/2/08): “An operation for adenoids left 
my son a complete wreck. After taking SCOTT'S Emul- 
sion for two months he is as one brought back to life.” 


Ardy 


The intense curative force which enables SCOTT'S to br °vatcn 


which 
achieve these cures is not to be found in any other you pick 
emulsion and this is why SCOTT'S alone possesses eut your 
such a magnificent record of cures. cure! 


SCOTT'S Emulsion 


> 
Send for free sample—enclose postage aral mention this paper. bo alge reef 
your child comes with it. eT icon: & PBOWNE, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 
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EDWARDS’ 
SOUP 


Boil E.D.S. for 30 
minutes and you 
have a soup fit for 
the Royal Table 
—a soup made of 
wholesome meat 


a a a a 
ee SOUS SRSSR2 EAS TASTES SAS CASD 


made” flavour. 
Hashes, 
Stews, Ragouts 
and other Souns. 


Yo.2.—"'03, you would, would youl" sms. 


Billiards at Home. 


You can place one of theso tables on your dining room table and lift it 
off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it 
is a perfect reproduction of the full sized match table and gives exactly 
the same game. 

There is no game which Sale such continued fascination as Billiards, 
for fresh possibilities and h strokes are always being discovered. 
peri can play this as well as their husbands and brothers. It isa game 

skill, combining amusement and recreation. 


RILEY S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Cash Price. 
Bise tf. din. By Bf. tt we ow oe mon Or in 13 Monthl 
bh. din, ME loin. mente as feng Ate Te Beanly Payeneals of. 
Se ae ing only 5 prea : 
on Cash Wh Brice, a ie 
ca ea el eee ae Ps ns) 


5 Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, 
ae French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable 
y ~ Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber 
Cushions, Two Cues, Markirg Board, Rest, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 
<0 ss Station at our risk. Nocharge for Packages. 
rd Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30/-, 

LISTS FREE. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (COMBINED. ) 


on Dining Tablo. 

Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A Han?somo} iece of Furniture 
asa Dining Table and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, &c. All shades to 
match your furniture, and supplied with Cues, Ivory or Cry: segited Ss, Rest, Marking Board, Frost-proof 

Cushioxs, etc., ete. See List. 
Cash Prices and Sizes for Solid Behowauy (Round Legs). Billiard Table and Dining Table are Louth same size. 
Mice § 6 ea Pra 20 tne. 
o Sft. din, by 3 ft. 4 
wo 7ft. ih by 8 ft toa. “0 
8 ft. 4 by 4 ft. 4 ° 
or in 3. ‘oust  Lustalmeiie, lus 5 “cent. on above 
in 18 Monthly Payments. See List. 
dotne in List sent on application. 


a On receipt of postcard, full 
® detailed [lustrated Catalogue 
of Billiard and Dining Tables, and small or 
full-sized Table and Sundries. 


Record Allsound Break is 
by John Roberts on RiLeY's Te Table. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., 
Willow Dale Billiard Works, 
ACCRINGTON. 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct symptoms.. 
bora = headache powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Reechamn’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the Sep and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM’S P ILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep llions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds, Itisahalf-centuryold fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


LOD I IL It 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1; (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pille). 


is made to keep time— 
\ guaranteed to keep time, and does 
aa <7 eorrert | stem-wind and set, non- 
Der” Stegersoll” Watches Bet @-; Junior, 
Midget, Ladies’ size ie, ue; anthers ay.. "booklet free. 
ral Jou,2 genuine Hager ie Send us rior and we will focud 


wee Bro. 288 Autrey House, ee London, E.C. 


uaker Oats 


PERFECT GRAIN—PERFECT MILLING—PERFECT FOOD 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Herrings and Onions. 

Fry as many fresh herrings as are wanted 
in a little fat; slice three large onions and by 
till a golden brown, seasoning them wit 
pepper, salt, and a dash of vinegar. Dish up 
the herrings with the onions on a very hot dish. 
Goose Stuffed with Potato. 

Chop two onions, parboil and drain, fry 
them in a little butter till golden brown, and 
mix with sufficient mashed poists (which should 
be highly seasoned) and fill the goose. Truss 
and roast the bird in the usual way, and serve 
with brown gravy and apple sauce. 
Blackberry Jelly. 

Put twelve pounds of blackberries into a 
large basin in the oven and whon partly cooked 
squeeze out the juice. Measure it, and to every 
sx pints allow six pounds of Lyf sugar, — 
of water, and the juice of two lemons. il 
fast, while stirring, for twenty minutes, and then 
pour into pots. Cover while still hot. 

Baked Milk 

Is very nourishing, and is excellent served 
with stewed fruit. Put one pint of milk into 
an carthenware jar, cover the top with stout 


paper, and place in a moderately hot oven for | 


vo or six hours. It is a good plan to take the 
milk left over from one day and sect it in the 
warm oven all night. (Reply to ExIsE.) 


Applies and Rice. 

Boil ore and a half pounds of apples and 
a teacupful of rice m separate saucepans. 
When the apple is soft, sweeten it to taste; 
strain the rice when cooked. Butter a pie-dish, 
aud spread the stewed apples and rice in 
alternate layers, adding a little grated lemon- 
rind to flavour. The last layer must be rice. 
On this place little pieces of butter, and bake 
with a plate over the dish for quite an hour. 
This sweet is equally good hot or cold. 


To Make Damson Wine. 

Pour one anda half gallons of boiling water 
on thirteen pounds of fruit (bruised) and stand 
for fort raige hours. Then draw off the liquor 
and add two and a half pounds of raw sugar to 
every gallon of liquor. Place this in a clean 
cask, fil up, and when it has done fermenting, 
fill up again and bung tightly. Bottle this 
wine after it has been made nine months, but 
do not drink it till a year later, as it is a wine 
which improves by keeping. 


Parsley and Lemon Sauce 

. For boiled fish. Wash a bandful of parsley 
and mince it up finely with the pulp and rind 
of alemon. Melt half an ounce of butter ina 
saucepan with half an ounce of flour, add the 
parsley and lemon to sufficient stock to make 
the cauce with a little powdcred mace, anda 
few capers. Stir this over the fire and when 
perfectly cooked add, off the fire, the yolks of 
two beaten eggs. Then return all to the fire 
and stir till the sauce thickens, but it must not 
boil. (Reply to L. A.) 


Mushrocms on Toast. 

Cut some stale bread into slices about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and toast them slowly 
in front of the fire. Then with a cutter stamp 
out some rounds about two and a half inches 
in diameter, and keep them hot in the oven 
with the door open for a few minutes. Then 
take some fine, sound mushrooms, as far as 
possible of the same size, peel them and cut off 
theends. Season with pepper and salt, dip into 
melted butter, and grill on both sides over 
a clear, but not too fierce, fire. Place one 
mushroom on each piece of toast, and serve 
immediately. 


Stewed Steak 

Is a substantial dish, and one that is liked 
in winter. Have about a pound and a half of 
beef steak, cut it into pieces about three inches 
long and two wide, and then beat well with a 
rolling-pin. Melt an ounce of dripping in a 
frying-pan, and fry the meat in it till browned 
on either side. Take it up, and then fry two 
large onions and a carrot cutin slices. Put 
them and the meat intoastewpan. Now make 
the gravy by pouring into the frying-pan 
three-quarters of a pint of stock or water, 
flavour it nicely with a few drops of vinegar, 

per and salt, and thicken with a teaspoon- 
Fatot flour rolled in a little butter. Stir till it 
boils, and then pour over the meat. Cover the 
pan, and set at the side of the stove to cook 
very slowly for one and a half to two hours. 
Serve the meat arranged nicely on a hot dish, 
with the thick gravy poured over, and small 
heaps of green vegetables to garnish. 


HOME 


evidently intended it to form a part of their nou 
therefore, of repressing this appetite for sugar, it ought rather to be 


totally unfounded. Luring the sugar season of the 
negro on the plantations grows fat. And no people on earth have finer 
teeth than the negroes of Jamaica. 


they ought to receive. 
the skin growing over the nails, fill a basin with nice hot, soapy water, and 
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A LONG COAT FOR SCHOOL. 

Tue schoolgirl must, of necessity, be out in all 
weathers. No self-respecting school would, day after 
day, accept the excuse of rain, Caxte or others 
who are careful of the health of their girls should, 
tierefore, make a point of seeing each provided with a 
long thick coat for cold days. 

The double-breasted coat with a sac back, across 
which a band passeg just below the waistline, is all 
the rage just now and, dear ladies, while you are 
making coats for the children you might just as well 
follow the fashion as not, especially when, as in the 
case of No. 78a, only three and a half yards of forty- 
six inch material is required. 

To choose from, you have heavy serge, tweed, or 
- frieze; cloth is out of the question for everyday wear, 
and is quite unsuited to the careless treatment that 
most girls mete out to their clothing. 

Such a wrap as this would not need lining, but the 
seams should be carefully pressed and finished at the 
edges with Prussian binding, to poet their fraying 
and stretching out of shape—a feature too common, 
alas! in loose tweeds. is 

The fronts of the coat should be faced with material, 
and it is on to the facings that the canvas interlining 
should be cat-stitched—lightly tacked—to keep it from 
working up. A black military braid would form a 
pretty and fitting finish to a coatof this sort. Forthe 
waistband it has a strapping of material stitched along 
either edge. 

lo 


GIRLS WHO ARE REALLY USELESS. 

WHEN are we to get past the days when many of the well-to-do will 
learn that it is not unladylike for their daughters to be educated, and that 
it is not the hallmark of gentility that they should merely be able to strum 
on pianos or daub badly in wir-colane 

It is these girls who are really useless. All day they have nothing to do 
but amuse themselves; and amusement undertaken in this way soon 
becomes to them the most wearisome thing in the world. What is the 
result? They are never cheerful, happy, or contented. They make 
miserable daughters, and woe betide the men who get them as wives. 


No. 733. 


Parer 
Pattern, 62d., post free, 
from Pattern Depart- 
inent, Pearson’s Build- 
ings, Henricita St., 
Loudon, W.C. 


SUGAR IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
Many parents are inclined to deny their children sugar on the ground 
that its effects are injurious, but is this policy right P 
The fondness of children for saccharine substances may be regarded as 
a natural instinct; since nature, by placing it in thg, mother’s milk, 
isfment. Instead, 


gratified in moderation. 


The popular notion of its having a tendency to injure the teeth is 
est Indies, every 


There is no doubt that children and adults are often injured by the use 


of sugar, but it is not because it is unhealthful in its nature, but because 
it is used in excess or in an improper manner. 


KEEP YOUR FINGER NAILS TIDY. 
Iv is to be feared that many do not give the finger-nails the attention 
Here are a few hints worth noting: To prevent 


soak your hands in this for at least ten minutes. By that time the skin 
will be soft, and with a blunt stick of orange-wood (obtainable at any 
chemist’s) can be pressed gently back into its proper position, so that the 
pretty half-moons at the base of the nail can be seen in all their glory. 

Remember, however, that too great pressure or ungentle treatment of 
any kind wiil probably result in a crop of those little white spots that are 
so disfiguring. 

After pressing back the skin and thoroughly drying the hands, take 
half a lemon, and keep digging your fingers into this until the nails are 
saturated with the juice. There is nothing like it for improving and 
beantifying them. 

Ail off the lemon with a soft rag, roll a corner of your towel up into 
a nice ard pad, and with this give the nails a brisk rub to restore the 
polish. 

This treatment once a week, and a careful pushing back of the akin 
every time the hands are washed, will soon bring about a marvellous 
improvement in the appears of the nails. To polish, rub briskly on 
the palm of the other hand. 

at some nails are brittle and rough. These need to be rubbed with a 
little cold-cream or almond-oil every night after washing. Such nails 
should never be cut, but carefully filed twice a week. 


In these days of hurry one must keep abreast of the times. It is not 
possible to read all the papers aor even all the news, so the obvious 
course is to read that paper which provides the most news in the 
smallest space. The 
gives all the news— important and interesting—ia a concise and easily 
read form. 


Order it direct from your aewsagent, 
Price Halfpenny daily. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Rice Water 

Should never be thrown away. It makes 
excellent stock for vegetable soup. 
When Ironing Cloth Seams 

Rub each on the inside with yellow soap 
before pressing with the iron. 
After Trimming Lamps 

Turn the wicks low, or else when lighted 
the lamp will be found to be covered with oil, 
Raw Beef Boncs 

Should never be thrown away ; for, broken 
into small pieces, they make an excellent 
foundation for soup. 

For Cracked Lips, 

From which so many suffer at this time, I 
recommend the application of honey and 
glycerine in equal parts. 

A Tender Steak 

Is not always procurable. Before cooking, 
it should be beaten well with a rolling pin. 
Dust it over with salt and pepper, and then 
brush over with salad oil. ve it then for 
an hour. 

Bite of Bacon 

May be satisfactorily used in many ways. 

Chop them finely, and add to rissoles, stews, 


and hashes. frying beef steak and 
chops with finely c epben and you will 
have a very tasty dish. : 
Dish Cloths 


_ Do not get the attention they should, and 
in many houses are dirty and quite unfit for 
186. ter washing up, always soap the dish 
cloth well, and then rinse in hot water with 
soda in it. Rinse again in hot water, and hang 
it in the air to dry. 

Rough Hands 

Are indeed painful. Take care of them 
from the beginning of the cold weather. Dry 
well, and dip them into fine oatmeal after 
washing. Atnight apply a mixture of glycerine 
and sal volatile in equal parts, and rub it in 
well. (Reply to OnarP.) 

When Washing Flannels, 

Shake them well before putting them in 
the water to remove all dust. Squeeze them 
well in a lather made of boiled soap and water, 
with a little ammonia added. Rinse thorough!y, 
and then squeeze dry; shake again vigorously, 
and hang up to dry in a cool, airy place. 
This Whitewash Recipe 

_ Will, I think, be what you require: Stir 
six pennds of whiting into cold water, being 
careful that there are no lum Steep three 
ounces of glue in cold water for twelve hours, 
then heat till it is dissolved, and pour into the 
whiting while hot. apply with an ordinary 
whitewash brush. (Reply to SETTLER.) 
Plums in Vinegar. 

Small plums are best for this purpcse. 
Put them into a basin, pour some boiling water 
over, then remove theskins. Pack the skinned 
plums in wide-mouthed bottles. For every 
seven pounds of fruit allow one quart of 
vinegar, three pounds of sugar, some cinnamon, 
and a few cloves. Boil this together, and when 
cold fill up the bottles with it. Place them in 
a pan of cold water, wrapping each round with 
straw to keep them from breaking. Let the 
water boil for ten minutes, then remove the pan 
from the fire, but leave the bottles in it till 
cold. Wipe and cover them and keep in a 
cool place fora week. Then strain off the lignort 
re-boil it, and when cold pour it again over the 

lume and tie down with bladder. (Reply to 

WALL.) 
Tomato Pickle. 

Keep four dozen tomatoes in salt and 
water for two days, changing the water tlrce 
times. Drain in a clean cloth, and put ina 
good jar. Pound well together one ounce of 

inger, one ounce of whole black pepper, on® 
tablespoonful of cloves, one pint of mustard 
seed, one ounce each of curry powder, mustard, 
flour, turmeric, garlic, and shallots, two table- 
Spoontals of bay ealt, and a little common salt. 

ut half of this mixture into the jar, and boil 
the other half thoroughly in a gallon of vinegar 
and pour boiling over thefruit. Cork well and 
letitstand near the fire, but not tooclose, for two 
days. Boil up the vinegar twice more and 
pour over the tomatoes. When cold add 
enough boiled cold vine- 

r to fill the jars and 
ie over with a bladder. 
(Reply to Maryan, Cape 
Town.) 


Do you ever send notes to your wife when you are away? If so, don't forget to send her HOME NOTES. 
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Gets over the work. 


ONKEY BRAND 


For Bright Work 

Makes Light Work 

Does a Day's Work _— 
In an Hour. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


Our New Contest. 

Tre thousands of readers who have been bombarding 
mo with letters begging for a new big competi- 
tion will find their wishes gratified on page 1 of this 
number. “Changelets” is an entirely new form of 
contest, and is the greatest fun imaginable. There 
are some very good sentences to bo got by changing 
a word here and there in the example given, and 
to those who hit upon the best alteration gocs the 
cash. 


iie's Simply Longing to Kiss. 

AnpENnT Swain is badly in love with a little schcol 
teacher. Sometimes he manages to overtake her cn 
her way home from school, but he is 6o bashful that 
up to the present he has not made any headway at 
all. “I wish I could bo dashing and all that sort 
of thing,” he says. “I’m simply longing to kiss 
her, Row can I do it??——————_Weell, AnpENt 
Swain, there’s a question to ask a respectab!o eld 
editor, you make me go hot and cold with confusion. 
However, if I were in your shoes I don’t think I'd 
need much advice in the matter. Suppose you try 
this plan: talk to her on the subject of lessons, get 
on to grammar, and then suddenly ask her if she 
can decline a kiss. If she is angry, well, of course, 
you didn’t mean what evidently she did. And if 
she blushes and smiles all you've got to do is—but 
there, next, please! 


Scouts to the Rescue. 

I nELIEvE there are still a good many readers of 
P.W. who do not quite realise what an enormous 
amount of good the Boy Scout movement is doing 
amongst the youngsters of this country. Yet the 
results are splendid. One of the chief charms of 
the very simple course of instruction a boy scout 
receives is to leave him filled with that old-world 
courtesy and chivalry which so many people believe 
we are losing nowadays. I take a stray incident 
which was brought to my notice quite recently. It 
is in the form of a letter from Vice-Admiral Nool 
8. F. Digby, who has written the following letter 
to the Editor of Tue Scout: 

“Street Farm, 
“Bramley, 

: “ Basingstoke. 
“Dear S1r,—My daughter's governess, who waa spending 

er holidays near Weston-super-Mare, having lost her way 

‘hen in search of & Roman camp in the neighbourhood, met 

{xo boys carrying branches, who offered to accompany her, 

snd during their walk explained some of the myeteries of 

woutcraft. It seemed that they were camping out in the 
ticinity, and belonged to your Guild. She was so much 
ttruck with their politeness and intelligence that I venture 

So report the incident with a hope that this will meet the eyo 

fl hee concerned and show that their action was appre- 
This incident is not by any means an isolated one. 
All boy scouts are inbred with the same fine spirit 
of gallantry. If your boy has not yet joined a 
patrol, let him do so at once. 


To Have or Be Without Coates. 

‘J. R. B.,” who prefaces his letter with the rather 
obvious statement that winter is coming, asks my 
opinion on what to him is a rather knotty question. 
“I have a companion who is very strong and 
healthy,” writes “J. R. B.,” “and when people want 
to know the secret of his good health he replies it 
is because he never wears an overcoat. No matter 
how cold the weather may be, no matter how wet, 
he never scems inconvenienced, and he never appears 
to suffer from cold..——————If, “J. R. B.,” you 
are thinking of economising on your tailor’s bill 
by refraining from ordering a new overcoat for the 
winter, I would advise you not to. As a matter of 
fact, the members of the No Coat Brigade are 
amongst the greatest hypocrites going. They no 
doubt appear to be very smart when they slap 
themselves proudly on the chest and boast how 
hardy they are because they refuse to burden them- 
selves with overcoats. But if you inquire into their 
habits you will probably find they are really not 
so very heroic, after all. I once met a “No Coat 
Brigader,” and was rather surprised and amused 
to learn that in winter he went about swathed in 
a double dose of underclothing. Others, notably 
among the working classes, who profess to despise 
the overcoat are really not members of the No Coat 
Brigade at all. The latter you will find doff their 
thick, heavy jackets immediately on entering their 
homes or workshops, so that it really serves the 

urpose of the overcoat. No, “J. R. B.,” let your 
riend boast as he likes ahout his no-coat habit. 
Stick to ths overcoat; it will save you from many 
a shivering fit and doctor’s bill. 
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the greatest number of signatures of customers to 
whom he introduced Pearson’s Weekly, has been 
awarded to Mr. W. Pratt, The Parade, Welling: 
borough; and £5 has been sent to each of the 
following: J. Howes, 15 North Quay, Great Yar- 
mouth; A. G. Coplin, 5 Killigrew St., Falmouth; 
G. Bagley, 103 New Rd., Middlesbrough; V. 
Tewel, Gillingham, Kent; J. W. Darvill, 7 Buck- 
puehen St., Aylesbury ; W. R. Manson, 244 Oldham 

., Manchester ; C. Wilkinson, 9 Wherstead Rd., 
Ipswich ; J. E. Moreton, 59 London &t., Southport ; 
G. Monks, 10 Knutsford Rd., Warrington; P. R. 
Evans, 144 Cape Hill, Smethwick. _ 


Winter Work for a Good Cause. 
“Tyo LirrLe Marps From Scnoon” have been kindly 


helping the Fresh Air Fund during the summer 
months by making use of our collecting forms, and 
having now formed a most cxcellent habit they 
don’t want to break it off. The question is, what 
can they do in the winter, when the sun doesn’t 
shine and warm people's hearts to give towards a 
day in the country ?. Litre Mains, what 
a pity it is that there are not more about like you, 
for I am afraid the majority of people forget all 
about such things as holidays for poor children the 
moment they discard their straw hats. However, 
here’s an idea which was carried out by one of our 
invalid readers, and she was good enough to send 
us along a good sum by her ingenuity. She put 
aside a little box, and then set to work to make 
sun-bonnets and other little articles, and then when 
tho time came sold them for the benefit of the 
F.A.F., and put the money in her little box. When 
her stock was exhausted, sho sent us her box full 
of coins, and many littld children got a day in the 
green fields through her goodness. Does this idea 
apreal to you? 


A Boy Among the Beauties. 
In connection with the Beauty Contest now running 


so successfully in our paper, I have received several 
photographs of candidates for the handsome priza 
of £250. And these photographs prove beyond a 
doubt that this Britain of ours is keeping up her 
best traditions as being the home of tho most 
beautiful women of the world. One photograph 
has, however, been sent to me which, I assume, is 
not intended for the competition, for it is the 
portrait of a baby boy, aged one year and eight 
months. Being a mere man I am, of course, not 
expected to be a judge of the various points that 
go to make up a perfect baby, but I can readily 
believe that the original of the photograph possesses 
them. I may add that the photograph has caused 
quite a stir in our peaceful camp, and the ladies of 
the staff pronounce the baby to be the most beautiful 
one they have ever seen. So will M. F. please 
accept ay thanks for the photograph she so kindly 
sent me 


Mister MacToreador, 
I anways thought that bull-fighting was a sport con- 


fined to sunnier lands than ours, but H. F. sends 
me an account of a spirited contest which recently 
took place in Scotland. It appears that two colliers 
who had been refreshing themselves outside a village 
tavern entered into an argument as to the possi- 
bility of tackling a peculiarly savage bull that in- 
habited the opposite field. One of them at length 
declared his intention of performing the feat, and, 
advancing to the attack, succeeded in catching the 
animal by the horns. He was promptly flung into 
the air, and landed heavily on his back some yards 
away. Undaunted, he again made the attempt, 
only to meet with a similar fate, complicated by a 
rather nasty wound in the side. This time he lay 
still, and the bull, after sniffing him all over, turned 
round contemptuously and walked away.—— 
Despite the fact that my sympathies are entirely 
with the bull, who seems to have behaved like a 
gentleman, I cannot help expressing a certain 
admiration for the collier’s courage. If he was 
sufficiently sober to realise what he was doing, it 
seems a pity that such fearlessness should not be 
ut to a more practical use. He would be invaluable, 
‘or instance, as a football referee, while I have no 
doubt that Scotland Yard would offer him a good 
salary for moving on Suffragettes. 


A Chance for the Temperance Societies. 
Havina noticed some remarks on “drumming out,” 


which appeared some time ago on this page, J. C. 
sends me, all the way from India, a strange story 
of the early days of our occupation of that country. 
He tells how a certain Gunner Taylor was not 
drummed out, but actually shot out, for the unique 
crime of refusing a drink. Jt happened this way. 
The military authorities at the time laboured under 
the somewhat mistaken impression that a plentiful 
supply of grog was necessary to keep the troops in 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ia 
or whose suggsstion for a title ia used, 


. he brought forth the inclosed, wh: 
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Result of Barbers’ Competition. 
Tue prize of £50 offered to the barber who secured 


ood health. Early every morning a portion of this 
f uor was served out, and man had to take 


i 
ete tot. Several soldiers who belonged to a battery 


of artillery stationed at Bangalore objected strongly, 
to the custom. They determined to make a protest, 
but somehow or other their intentions leaked out, 
and the commanding officer resolved to frustrate 
them. Accordingly, the next morning, an officer 
placed himself at the head of the line when the 
men formed up for “grog parade.” The vessel and 
cup were brought in as usual. Dipping the latter 
in the liquor, the officer turned to his men, and with 
the command, “Men, do as I do,” drank off his 
share. The first man on the right, Gunner Taylor, 
then picked up the measure. He filled it, and 
turning round with the remark, “Men, do as I do,” 
flung away the contents. He was arrested, tried by 
court martial, and shot. J. O. has himself visited 
his tomb in Bangalore, which bore the inscription, 
“To the memory of Gunner Taylor, shot for refusing 
his Se on oak thn story throws a somewhat 
lurid light on what thoughtless people are apt to 
describe as the “good old days.” It seems doubly 
curious when one thinks of the successful efforts 
which are now being made to promote sobriety in 
the Army. In view of Gunner Taylor's fate, I think 
the combined temperance societies should club 
together and erect a really handsome memorial over 
his grave, supposing that it still exists. 


_—~a - 


Veterans of Steel. 
My recent paragraph concerning a P.JV. reader, who 


had kept a et knife for fourteen years, has 
brought me in a large number of interesting letters 
from correspondents who easily leave this record 
behind. ere, for instance, is the adventurous 
career of a pearl-handled implement belonging to 
E. V. ©. It came to him on February 17th, 1878, 
journeyed out to India in his society, and accom- 
anied him through the stirring scenes of the Afghan 
Var. Thirsting for more adventures, they then 
journeyed on to t, and made the acquaintance 
of that “ first-class ghting man, ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy,'" 
who, as Mr. Kipling has told us, possesses the 
roud distinction of having broken a British square. 
Notwithstanding these thrilling early days, and the 
fact that it has been in constant use ever since, this 
par handled veteran is still in good working order. 
think my readers will agree that it thoroughly 
deserves to be pensioned off, or put on to the light 
task of cutting string and separating the pages 
of books. Writing on the same topic, 0. W. B. 
informs me that he a grandfather who in 
turn possesses a pen-knife that he has had for 
“considerably over twenty rs. As for myself,” 
continues the writer, a trifle vaguely, “I am just 
the opposite. I should think that in the last twelve 
ears I have had on an average over two a year.” 
otwithstanding the popularity which O. W. B. 
must have gained amongst the local ironmongers, it 
seems rathor a pity, from his point of view, that 
his grandfather’s talent for keeping cutlery should 
not have been hereditary. 


Guide for Railway Bores, 
Apropos of our recent competition on this subject, I 


have received the following letter from G. F. G.: 
“A friend of mine,” he says, “who has to travel 
constantly on a certain light railway in Ireland, 
recently complained to me in regard to the annoy: 
ance he had to endure from loquacious pests. I 
handed him your publication in which you deal 
with the railway bore, and advised him to go in for 
a pencil case and relieve his feelings. As # result 
ich, circulated up 
and down the line, has had the desired effect of 
enabling him to read his paper in peace.” The 
inclosed is a neatly printed circular offering some 
hints on etiquette to first-class passengers on the 
railway in question. Its ironical flavour may be 
gathered from the following extracts: “In the 
event of the carriage teing crowded, always insist 
on bringing as much of your luggage as possible 
inside.” Should you be gifted with a voice 
suggestive of a consumptive fog-horn, retail all the 
ty and inane scandals at your command.” 
Should you have a relative in the Army, who has 
risen to the dazzling rank of corporal, always refer-, 
to him as ‘the Colonel.’” “Should be a petty 
officer in the sister service, he will, of course, be 
‘the Admiral.’ ” I think your friend's 
circular is good, G. F. G., and I should like to send 
a copy of it to an unknown gentleman with whom 
I once had the pleasure of travelling up from Rich- 
mond. He was sitting in the corner seat, and when 
the lady next him asked if he would mind having 
the window oa, he replied: “You don’t expect 
mo to catch hold of that filthy strap!” Still, I 
suppose there are some skins too thick even for 
such hammer and tongs sarcasm as your friond’s 
to penetrate. 
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ALL BRITAIN BEAUTY CONTEST 


(Continued from Page 325.) 


HOW YOU HAVE TO JUDGE. 


For the purpose of the contest w2 have divided the country into the following ten divisions: 
DIVISION 1.—Scotland. Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Glumorgan. Merioneth, Montgomery, 
DIVISION 2.—Ireland. Pembroke, and Radnor), Shropshire, Herefordshire. Moumouth. 
DIVISION : .—Northumbertand, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Tele of Man, shire, Worcestershire, Gloucesiershire, end Wai wickshire, 

and Channel Isiands. DIVISION 8.—Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berk- 
DIVISION 4—Yorkshire. shire. Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex. Kent,Iele of Wixht, and Scilly Isles. 
DIVISION 5—Lancashire. DIVISION 9.- Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Rutland. Cambridgeshire, Huntingdun- 
DIVISION 6—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyrhire, Cheshire, Stafford- shire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 

shire, and Leicestershire shire, and Hertfordshire, 

DIVISION 7—Wales (which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, DIVISION 10.—County of London and Middlesex. 


Perhaps you Rave a sister, cousin, or frier.d whom you think to be beautiful ; possibly you are an ardent almirer of some well-known beauty, and 
cousider her wo. of your vote as being the most utiful woman inthe British Isles—in that case you fill in (in ink) the subjoined coupon, 
giving the name your choice, her address, and Division, cut it out, and forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Dept., PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. Each coupon thus received will count as one vote, and be duly credited to the lady named 
13 a special which has been opened for that parpoes. 

But if you, or any friend of yours, will send us 1s, 1d. (a three monthe’ subscription to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will credit you or your 
nominee with 50 extra votes. . 

Por 2s, 2d. (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. 

For 4s. 4d. Pf) subscription), 300 extra votes. 

IMPORTANT.—These extra votes will only be given to those readers who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the nome and address 


of a responsible newsagent who will deliver to him or keep for him every weck a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or you can pay the money to 
your newsagent, Tene him to send us the receipt, aioe we will ont yqu 03 the equivalent number of votes. Or you can send us the 
receipt yourself, Only receipts on newsagents’ printed bill-heads will be recognised. 

FREE INSURANCE FOR £2,000. 


Each reader who sends before November Ist one year’s subscription to PEARSON’S WEEKLY is presented free of cost with a Railway 
Insurance Policy for £2,000. 

To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the largest number of votes polled in her favour will be awarded the First 
Prize of Two Bundred and Fifty Pounds. . 
__ And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of votes in each Division will be awarded u prize of Ten Pounds, making a 
"ral Prize List of Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 

1n the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize wil] go to the second lady in the list. 


READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY. 


There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupons you may send in, but when forwarding a Latch they sioald be rinned together, 
and the number inc’ sed stated on the 


left hand top ¢ rcf the envelope, 

Do pot key ur coupons until the 
conclusion of the contest, Theyure only 
available up to certain dates, which are 
clearly marked on each coupon, Send 
them in as often as you like, and spare 
ro eiort to keep your own name or that 
of your nominee high up in the lists 
which will be published in PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, 

As the competition proceeds we hope 
at intervals to publish photographs of 
those leading in the various Cisisions, in 
order to give ns many people as pessible 
the opportunity of seeing these i hoto- 
graphs, aud deciding for whon: they wi.l 
vote. Therefore, a photogropi mrs be 
called for (for the purposes oO: reproduc: 
tion) of every lady for whom votes ve 
recorded, There wi'l be kept at the 
offices of P. W. albums contaiing tl ese 
photographs for the purposes of inspec- 
tion and comparison. ‘Ihe Editor will 
not bind bimself to return photographs 
sent in, nor accept any reepousibility for 
their safe keeping. 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 6. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


Division...... SEtiicicen Spixanpeevawsiaeacaanse 


You will find a coupon every week in ‘* Pearson's Weekly.” All coupons must 
be sent to Beauty Dept.,*Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..Strand, London,W.C. 
This coupon No. 6 must be at ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly” Offices not later than 
November 13th. 
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Bank Holiday - August 2ad. 
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f= This Insurance Scheme covers anv 


percon travelling as a Faseenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY}INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


499 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,0CO specially 
guaranteed by Tue OcEAN ACCIDENT AND _ GUARANTER 
Corporation, LimitEn, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above addreas. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vana), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his. or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her. usual signature, written io ink or pencil, on the 
tpace provided at the foot. This paper may be left at bis, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is sixued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal! be paid to the lecal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person having the current number of 

Pearson's Weekly on him. or her, at the time of being 

£100 killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 

although not by an accident to any train in which he or 

she may be travelling as a passenger, the next-of-kin of the 

deceased will receive the sum of ONR HUNDRED POUNDS, 

whether the — be signed or not, provided notice in every case 

be given to Tus Ocean AcciDENT aD Goagante® Corporation, Lamitep, 

% to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days frem the 
occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 
provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
her, possession the Insurance Coupon on tinis page, of the paper in 
which it is, with his, or her, usaal signature, written in ink or 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ‘* Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium onder Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
Subscribers who have cay pata a twelve-months’ subscrintion 


for PEARSON’s WEEKL advance to their news: nt. or 
to the Publisher, need not, during the peried covered "= thor 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their porson. 
It ia only necessary to forward the newsagent’s reosipt t> cha 
pubdlisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., oni 3 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 
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until ia dnight, Frica . Coane 
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won’t cure Gout, Rheumatism, or Toothache, but 


FO 


Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 


Wind on the 


there is no better medicine Known. 


WEEK ENpI: ; 
Oct, 22, 11; 


Stomach, iff 


Constipation, and Similar Ailments ... 


One Tablet occasionally is all that is required. 


Sold by all chemists in hoxes at I/Ii and 2/9. 


K1O0== 


Will be paid at Christmas for the best 
Testimonial received on or before Dec. Ist, 


It is quite customary for advertisers to pay, 
as soon have the testimonial of Mrs. Brown as of Lady Vere de Vere: 
spelling, and writing do not count—the only condition is that the 
If your che 


just 


5 


coupon, one of which will be found in every 1/13 box. 


Dr. 


testimonial must be genuine, 


ONE GUINEA 


4 


For Every Testimonial tha: 
is usedinany advertisemen' 


in some form or another, for the use of the names of celebrities and for their advertised testimonials. We w 
just as soon have John Smith’s as that of the most celebrated athlete—gran 
and for this reason we insist that it must be accompanied 1. 
mist is out of stock and won’t take the trouble to get it for you send Postal Order direct 


Gardner’s Remedies Co., 
4 FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN iN 


@r GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “We 
aders of Pearson's 


Wee 

DI 

our PRUDENTIAL RE. 
NS <“y 


ROOM. 
out as Sample Car, 
the identical quality we do 
pad me in all sizes, They are 
made of material equal to wool, 
and being aaron of ourown, 
can only be obtuined direct from 
our loums, thus saving the 
purchaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD DUR = 
ING THE PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS Money willing) ‘ 
returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders 
and Unsolicited Testimonials 
received. 
CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY: 
With every Carpet we shall ABSO~ 
LUTELYGIVE AWAY avery handsome 
Rug to match, or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO BUGS for 10s. 6d.- 
“0 Berkeley Square. The Countess 
of Selkirk would thank the British 
Carpet Co. to send her another Car- 
pet similar to the one she got from 
thema fortnight ago, which is most 


Mam QUILTS! QUILTS! 


y 
20,000 Real 
Odourless Oriental 
Wadded Quilts. 
To be disposed of at an 
enormous sacrifice, just to 


clear out stock same. 
Each 6)- Carriage Puid, 


"Purified Down. 
Size Win. by Gin. 


6/- each, or 2 for 
f 


/6. 


Carriage Paid. 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Ou 


we will forward 
address one of 


FREE with QUILT—SUPERB DOWN PILLOW, 


Lo every ae ooneet 
lor = we presen‘ 
FREE to the 

either a Magni it Tea 
Cosy or Pillow; or to pur- 
chasers of Two Quilts. we 
will present Four Gifts. 


FREE PRESENTATION. 
Also an Extra Special Gift this week with each Quilt sold 


—namely, one of our beautiful 


3} 
=] strong. 


a 1/- FREE Carpathian 


‘Silver Trays. 


Bize,9 by 12inches. Ve 
. ual to ‘Sterling 


f=] Silver in appearance an 


Post Free if, when writing, you mention “ P 


wear, well 
ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
1] designs. 


inished, assor- 


Nore.—With ev Quilt 
Two Free Presents.” 


USEFUL HANDBCO:: 


« . » THE. 


GAME OF BILLIARDS 
And How to Play It. 


By JOHN ROBERTS. 


Cloth, with 142 diagrams, 
post free 18. 2d. 


Price 18., 


Contents: The Table and Acces- 
sories—The Care of Table and Cues— 
Easy Losing 
Hazards — Mode of 
Using the Rest— 
Strength Kiss 
Cannons — Losing 
Hazards with Side 
—. Some Cushion 
Cannons — Cannons 
by first striking a 
Cushion Some 
Winning Hazards — Some 
Cushion Losing Hazards—Close Can- 
nons, etc. 


Cushion 


‘Any amateur practising day after day the 
various shots shown in the diagrams would 
simply make his native village jump.""—Sporting 
Times. 


HOW AND WHAT 70 
DANCE. 


By W. LAMB. 


Member of the Imperial Society of Mane. 


” Cloth, Price 1/=, post fre: 12. 


Contents: The art of dani 
to arrange a dance —Toilet 
costumes—Etiquette of dancin - 
deportment, etc. The Polk« 
Alsatian, Heel and Toe, J! 

: Coquette. ‘I! 
Step—The ‘I: 
—Schottis: he 
ean Schott:- 
Waltz, with « 
waltzers — I: 
Dance — Ti: ' 
The Novelti: 
Redova _ The 
land Schottis-! 
Varsovian: 
Washington 
I The Waltz ‘Ts 
Ft The Cah 
Dance—The Madrid—The St." 
The Valeta—The Mignon—Ti 
Minuet—The Graziana, Squar 
The Lancers—The Quadrille--T'!: 
—The Parisian Quadrille— T' 
donians — The Waltz Cotiiion 
Alberts. Miscellaneous Dunces: ‘+ 
Dances.—Minuet—Cotillion—Seo"' ' 
—May Pole Dance—Skirt Dance," 


At all Booksellers, or post free for 1/2 each from the Publishers, C. ARTH:” 


(Dept. P.W ), Manvfacturers, 
Importers and Merchants. 


PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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